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THE POLICE PROBLEM. 


8 By most conspicuous failure of American civilization is the o% 
American policeman. He is the bar sinister on the shield of ee 
every American city; an amazing satire on our love and reverence 
for the law. Were he merely a failure as an element of our social 
structure it would not be so bad, but he is everywhere the supreme 
disgrace of the day, a disgrace that yearly grows more and more 
patent, and more and more offensive. Corruption flourishes in the 
policeman’s care, crime waxes fierce and careless, and a large premium 
is placed on brutality—masquerading as authority—of which he is the 
foremost type. 
Being that visible form of the law most familiar to the people, he ae 
should have instilled respect, fear and obedience. He has succeeded at 
everywhere in exciting contempt, disrespect and revolt. To make 
fun of the police, to sneer at their efficiency, to laugh at their clumsy 
attempts at detection, have grown to be, through police incompetence, el 
instincts of all city dwellers. The policeman is invariably made rf. 
ridiculous on the stage, he is unanimously lampooned in the papers, ee 
he is universally “sassed” in the streets, on duty or off; but prefer- Sess 
ably while on duty, for then he is the puny, limping majesty of the ? 
law. a 
One of the wizened officers who kept the sacred peace of Salem . 
city, a tall, aged man, borrowed possibly from a Hawthorne romance 
or left behind by some careless century, remarked on one occasion 
that ‘“‘more people were arrested for sassing the police than for any 
other crime.” Shades of Claude Duval! Yet this, to a serious 
degree, is the modern policeman’s idea of how the law should be + 
upheld. He demands instant obedience to anything he may say, 
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and if he does not get it repeats the sentence in choice profanity, 
often punctuating his words with his club, or he drags the innocent 
remonstrant to the lockup on a charge of “disorderly conduct.” 
Disobedience to himself is held to be a greater offense than dis- 
obedience to the law. With this idea of the statutes he terrifies small 
boys and women—the criminal classes never. They know that he is 
slow, sleepy-eyed and corrupt. ‘Two policemen,” says a floating 
paragraph, “‘met last night on opposite corners of Broadway at 
Grand street. Says the first comer, ‘Moike, are yez there?’ 
Answers the second comer, ‘Well, yer can bate yer shwate loife 
I’m there or thereabouts.’”” How thoroughly this is appreciated by 
the criminal! How essentially our policeman is “thereabouts” and 
not “there”! How ney it is to find him represented in the 
hour of necessity by X, an unknown quantity ! 

As a man the nowadays policeman is brutal, ignorant, stupid; or 
brutal, fairly educated, cunning. From the second is manufactured 
an officer; the first always remains a private. Officer or private, his 
instincts have never had the training that controls nor the cultivation 
that refines. The appointing power asks of him, Who wants you 
appointed? How tall are you? How strong? - If the answer to the 
first question is satisfactory a uniform is then brought, and so wonder- 
ful is its make that an ignorant blackguard, when thrust into it, 
becomes at once a capable officer, whose intelligence, virtue, courage 
and sobriety are vouched for with the star of authority. Yet this 
same officer, when on duty, is more apt to be drunk than sober; he 
knows no law other than his own passion; he uses profane and vulgar 
language, to the shame of his commission; his address is coarse and 
familiar both with inferiors and superiors; to his political sponsors he 
is a servile flunkey; by day and by night he is subject to the paralysis 
of hush-money, which not infrequently assumes the shape of sly 
potations and secret sandwithes; he is so “dear” a friend to the 
gambler that the law must hire instruments other than its own to 
cause a gambler’s arrest; he is so intimate with the rum-seller that 
due notice is afforded that genius of police intentions to suppress him; 
and sometimes so much is the policeman with the criminal that you 
cannot distinguish between them, save that the criminal is the more 
honest of the two! The old proverb, “Set a thief to catch a thief,” 
finds living verification on every corner, and there is no longer any 
doubt but that the proverb was written for the latitude and longitude 
of the United States. And his work is performed from no sense of 
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duty, but for what he can make out of it, either in place or cash. 
He will “stand in” with the thief rather than the law, if there is 
more to gain by so doing; and he is ever ready to convict the wrong 
man, if he can thereby secure a point for promotion. The moral law 
is to him a myth; the local law a piece of polished locust. The 
people are a set of ninepins, to be knocked down at will, and the 
authorities the losers, whose duty it is to pay for the game. 

“ But,” opposes the reader, “this is too black a picture; you have 
made your policeman too much of a villain; I know policemen who 
are honest, intelligent, faithful and courteous.” So do I; but these 
are the unhappy exceptions—a few rare exotics amid an acre of weeds. 
There is nothing I have charged above but what has been proved of 
the police of the United States during the past year; not of one single 
man, but of them collectively, of them typically. Read this from 
the Philadelphia Record - 


Edward Fish, a gray-haired man, yesterday occupied a seat in the dock of Judge Thayer’s 
court. He pleaded guilty to the larceny of a traveling-bag. After the case against the 
prisoner had been heard, Detective Weyl and several of his brother detectives took the stand 
and testified that the accused was an old thief, and in support of their allegations produced 
a photograph from the Rogues’ Gallery which bore a striking resemblance to the accused. 
The case seemed conclusive against Fish, when the District Attorney discovered that on the 
back of the photograph it was ‘written that the person whose “ phiz” was depicted had 
certain cabalistic marks tattooed on his right arm. Forthwith the prisoner was directed to 
bare his arm, and a search for the marks was made, when lo! to the surprise and discom- 
fiture of the detectives and the amusement of the general public, not a single tattoo mark 
was to be found on either arm of the prisoner. 


And this, telegraphed to the New York Herald from Frederick, 
Maryland: 


An inquest was held here to-day upon the body of John Israel Groff, who was shot on 
election day by Police Officer Porter. Some twelve witnesses testified, and the tenor of the 
entire testimony taken was to the effect that Groff had not been near Porter nor given any 
provocation for his murderous assault, although there had been a large crowd of colored 
men around Porter at the time. It seemed to be the general sense of the witnesses that the 
man Groff had been some distance from Porter at t#e time the altercation arose, and in 
Porter’s retreat from the maddened crowd he drew near to Groff. After firing a couple of 
shots into the crowd he turned his pistol directly upon Groff and fired two balls into him. 
The first, which passed through his left lung and partially severed the main artery, caused 
his death. Messrs. Maulsby and Nelson, counsel for the prisoner (Porter), were present, 
but did not take any part in the proceedings. After half an hour’s deliberation the jury 
rendered the following verdict: ‘‘That said John Israel Groff came to his death on the 
morning of November 7, 1882, at Frederick City, Md., from a mortal wound inflicted with 
a pistol in the hands of Police Officer Charles A. Porter.” . 


And this from the New York Sun: 


Mr. Edward Scheyer, a maltster, of 462 West Forty-fourth street, obtained from Justice 
Ford, ‘in the Jefferson Market Police Court, yesterday, a summons for Policeman Eugene 
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Reilly, of Captain Washburn’s command, on a charge of violent and uncalled-for assault, 
for threatening to shoot him and for unwarranted arrest. Mr. Scheyer last ‘night served the 
summons upon Policeman Reilly. Mr. Scheyer, who has several respectable business men 
as witnesses, said: ‘‘On Thursday night I was walking up Eighth avenue. When near 
. Thirty-fifth street I noticed a man and woman quarreling, and at the same moment the 
woman struck the man in the face with her fan. The man, who was in citizen’s dress, but 
whom I now know to be Policeman Eugene Reilly, drew a short club from his pocket and 
struck the woman several blows, at the same time kicking her. The woman fell and 
screamed piteously for help. A great crowd was attracted by her screams, and I, with my 
friends, ran up. As the man kept continually beating the woman, many cried, ‘Shame! 
shame!’ The man, who was dragging the woman along the sidewalk in a brutal manner, 
shouted that he was a policeman, and would arrest anybody who interfered with him. I 
told him that he should not treat a woman in the manner he was doing. This seemed to 
drive him fairly crazy, for he let go of her and sprang at me. 

** *T'll take you in, anyway,’ he shouted. 

**T saw he was drunk, so I simply said: ‘Take me in.’ Then he put his hand back into 
his trousers’ pocket and drew a pistol, which he put to my head, threatening to blow my 
head off. The crowd that foliowed us to the station was greatly excited, and some of those 
who composed it cried, ‘Shame! shame!’ 

** All the way to the station the man treated me in such a brutal manner that I have not 
yet recovered from the effects of the assault. Even before the desk, while Sergeant Havens 
was taking down the complaint, Reilly made a furious assault upon me and tried to shoot 
me. The pistol was taken from him. Fortunately, Sergeant Havens, who is a cool and 
gentlemanly man, listened to me patiently and to my witnesses. Then he at once dis- 
charged me.” 


- 


And this from the Chicago 7imes : 


A Chicago Police Justice yesterday fined a girl $5 for being alone in the street at 9 o’clock 
in the evening. She was on her way home from the store where she worked, and had 
deviated slightly from the straightest route in order to get air and exercise, when a police- 
man accosted her insultingly. ~ She retorted saucily, and an arrest for spite followed. The 
magistrate said it was doubtless true that she was entirely respectable, but she deserved 
punishment for being out unattended after dark. 


And this from the Philadelphia Press - 


The New York police force of about 2,300 men had over 100 men on trial Wednesday for 
offenses of varying brutality, from clubbing defenseless women to arresting men for sitting 
on their own doorsteps. But this did not prevent one of the men on duty from furnishing 
ground for another complaint by knocking a young woman down. Judging from the pro- 
portion of cases to the number of m@h on duty, about every tenth policeman on New York 
police beats commits some act of violence every month or two. 


There is no need to multiply instances. Those above are from the 
newspapers of the past six months. The testimony could be furnished 
to fill hundreds of pages such as this, and the objecting reader should 
remember that the strength of a chain is the strength of its weakest 
link. , 

The police aré the eyes, ears and hands of the law. If the eyes 
are shortsighted eyes, if the ears are deaf ears, and the hands 
- paralytic hands, what chance has the law for execution? What 
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chance for respect, for value as a deterrent? It has to deal with the 
sharpest, shrewdest class of citizens in the community. Virtuous 
citizens are never a match for vicious citizens in energy, ability or 
enterprise. The Jay Goulds can always get round the honest man. 
Herein lies a second charge against the police. In addition to being 
absolutely incompetent, they are absolutely non-progressive. The 
methods of policing employed five-and-forty years ago are their 
methods to-day. Where they are not marching to the rear, they are 
standing still. If they adopt any improvement the suggestion comes 
from an outsider, not from a police officer; and, what is more dis- 
couraging, the police seem to have no ambition to do anything to 
improve the police systems of the country. The criminal classes are 
two hundred years ahead of the police in everything indicative 
of progress. The discoveries of science, the conflict of laws, the 
triumphs of invention, the carelessness of commercial dealings, are 
appreciated first by the criminals, last by the police. The skilled 
' forger knows everything about inks, printing and lithographing; 
about chemicals and paper ; about checks, business forms and methods. 
The burglar has minute knowledge of the properties of iron and 
steel, and understands the temper of metals. He can tell silver from 
plate; knows what paper is negotiable and what not; is acquainted 
with the intricacies of locks; can ascertain by listening to the lock 
movements on what combination your safe is shut; has studied the 
power and effect of explosives; the use and strength of anzsthetics; 
the limits and loopholes of the law. There is little about plates, 
engraving processes and printing, paper and paper manufacture, that 
is new to the counterfeiter. The coiner is a machinist and practical 
metallurgist. The swindler is a student of law. The murderer is a 
chemist, skilled in the virtues of poisons, and has a profound knowl- 
edge of anatomy. And these brilliant, clever, energetic gentlemen 
arrive in town by the limited express, notify their confederates by 
telegraph, dispose of their successful villainy by advertisement in the 
leading newspapers, and retire to the metropolis to enjoy their gains! 

Per contra, what do the police know of all the trades and profes- 
sions of the criminals, or of the progress which they indicate? 
Nothing. For thirty years and over the police have enjoyed the 
advantages of the telegraph, and I have yet to learn of a first attempt 
to secure for important police messages priority over private business. 
No desire has been manifested to regularly exchange important infor- 
mation between city and city, as it is done in England by a daily 
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official gazette. No systematic effort has been made to suppress the 
sale of stolen goods by regulating the pawnbroking business. A 
general of the army would hardly think of placing all his sentries in 
the middle of hiscamp. Yet in each of our cities the most illy-pro- 
tected portions are the outskirts, where a single patrolman is accounted 
sufficient for ten to fifteen miles of streets. The policeman in Eng- 
land, France, Germany, Spain, Belgium, Austria and other countries 
is trained to his duties. Some preparation is made, some care taken, 
that he shall not enter on his high responsibilities without at least 
being warned of their nature. He studies invariably all law likely to 
govern cases in which he will be called upon to act; for a policeman is 
constantly obliged to decide at a moment’s notice law points that take 
the greatest lawyers in the commonwealth months to wrangle out 
afterward. What preparation have our policemen for this duty? 
None. We confide the highest responsibilities, the most vital ques- 
tions, our property, our lives, to the hands of crass ignorance, and 
trust to luck for security. Our business men repose so much confi- 
dence in the police that they employ thousands of private watchmen 
to attest it. And we permit them to do so, for we permit most any- 
thing. We permit, for instance, any kind of iniquity to be practiced 
by private detectives. We even allow them to work up evidence 
against the government, against the very authority that licenses their 
existence. And nowhere are there signs of change. Chicago enjoys 
one jot of progress—a police wagon. Boston made a move in the 
right direction some years ago, and organized a-Board of Police 
Commissioners. But the infant was soon throttled by political 
influence, and is dead. “ Philadelphia,” says her Mayor in his annual 
message, “has the finest force in the country,” and the force must be 
excused when respectable citizens are clubbed, because it is only done 
when the police are under the stress of arduous labor. _Is it supposable 
that a policeman would club a respectable man over the head if he 
had a month’s time to think about it? The evil is that whenever 
there is the least strain the chain snaps, and some one else is hurried 
away to the hospital or the morgue; while heart disease, apoplexy 
and fits are mistaken for drunkenness, and the cells of the station- 
houses are filled with dying men. 

This is the police problem ; this the picture before us: Incompe- 
tence, ignorance, brutality and corruption. From whence the deliv- 
erance? It is idle to hope for anything out of the regeneration of 
political parties. That day is too far off. Policemen must and will 
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remain the approximation prizes of political lotteries. The power of 
the police is too great, too valuable to be surrendered by the politi- 
cian. As a menace or a reward it is all-potent. It is usually the 
extent of the ward-worker’s ambition, and no political manager ever 
yet had the least intention of abandoning the ward-worker or his 
desires. Relief from this quarter, the only quarter it can now come 
from, is impossible. A Chinese wall of selfishness is in the way. 
Whence then the deliverance, the solution of the police problem? 
In my judgment from the editorial rooms of the great daily news- 
papers, in the formation and operation in every large newspaper office 
of a BUREAU OF CRIMINAL INVESTIGATION. 

It'is not necessary to detail here the methods that would be em- 
ployed in the organization of the bureau; they would be understood 
only by newspaper men. Suffice it to say the bureau would be 
organized with a chief and the necessary number of assistants. All 
would be able, gentlemanly journalists, with some taste and decided 
abilities for their work. The first step to obtain the necessary powers 
would be swearing in the men as special officers without pay, which 
would give them the authority to make an arrest. The want of this 
authority has threatened the defeat of justice in dozens of instances. 
Mr. John Norris, of the Philadelphia Record, when he had unearthed 
the bogus-diploma doctor, Buchanan, was obliged to take an officer 
with him to Detroit, merely that the ee ae of no earthly 
use—might make a legal arrest. The Boston Hera/d representative 
who captured Chastine Cox followed that murderer for a mile and a 
half on Boston streets without seeing a policeman, and was obliged 
to leave Cox unwatched in order that the authority necessary to cause 
his apprehension might be summoned. But no one will dispute me 
that the power to arrest should be conferred on the ability to detect. 
After the power of arrest had been secured for the members of the 
bureau, they should by study and examination prepare to qualify as 
notaries public or justices of the peace, and such laws should be passed 
as would confer on them not only the authority to take a sworn deposi- 
tion, but in cases of crime the power to compel one, as have the “judges 
of instruction” in France. On passing the examination prescribed for 
admission to the bar, the bureau reporters would receive a license— 
say yearly—from the State executive, which license should be in- 
dorsed by the executives of all States in which the reporter would be 
likely to go. This authority to take sworn depositions in murder and 
other cases, depositions taken before the witnesses to the crime had 
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opportunity to confer with each other, or read the morning papers 
and make ready a tale of deception and delusion, would prove of 
enormous, inestimable value to the machinery of American justice. 
It would increase the number of punished cases at least thirty per 
cent., and it is easily appreciable how much more valuable would be 
the depositions taken by keen-eyed reporters, educated to the law 
and having professional pride to sharpen their wits, than unsworn 
statements obtained by uneducated policemen, whose first care is to 
ascertain the political and social affiliations of the accused. Also, 
how much clearer and intelligent would be the reporter’s testimony 
than is that of the policeman, who usually appears in court with a 
sergeant or lieutenant as his prompter and coach. Additionally, the 
“reporters would be well read in criminal jurisprudence, qualified in 
local law, posted in the history of crime, and up in chemistry, 
mechanics, anatomy and the habits of the criminal classes. There 
would be no attempt to do a general police business, nor make an 
investigation of petty misdemeanors. But there would be a most 
_ energetic, determined effort to uproot all great and peculiar crimes, 
and to detect and punish the leaders in those fearful mysteries that 
nowadays occur only to be added to the catalogue of unsolved horrors. 
It is not necessary to argue the ability of the newspaper men to detect 
where the police fail. The files of the daily papers will show that for 
the last five years all of the ggeat crimes that have been detected have 
been through the active: agency of a reporter; that is, the reporter 
has furnished the detecting link in the chain of detection. And this 
has been done while the reporter has been handicapped with the 
silence of the authorities, to whom of course has been accessible all 
official information. The striking triumph of the Detroit Post and 
Tribune in proving a man guilty of murder after his acquittal of the 
charge in a court of justice is proof of quite recent date. And every 
journalist is aware that if a great crime is committed, say at 6 P. M., 
the newspaper which closes its columns at 3 A. M. next day will, ninety 
times out of a hundred, contain more information concerning the affair 
when it reaches police headquarters at 7 A. M. than is known to the 
police at that hour. The late Henry Pawling Ross, President Judge 
of Montgomery County, Pennsylvania, had a murder case before him 
last year, and during the examination he threatened to commit two 
private detectives—who had the case in charge—as accessories after 
the fact; because they refused to give information to the reporters. On 
‘being asked about the matter he said to me that reporters had come 
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to be a far more efficient agency in the detection of crime than the 
police, and that he held it a principle of law that no one should -be 
allowed to place obstacles in the path’ of justice. 

Objections will at once be offered to my ideas. I shall be told that 
“the reporter, already a necessary nuisance, if given legal license in 
addition to that he now assumes, will ruin every man in the com- 
munity; that he will become the terror of the town; that all kinds 
of villainies will be practiced for the sake of sensations and in 
the contests of rivalry; that social blackmail of gigantic proportions 
will follow any such social innovation.” Such objections are not 
worthy of serious men. . The commonest, most dissolute reporter will 
compare favorably with the average policeman, and in comparison 
with some of “the finest” thé reporter is a revelation of civilization. 
But the trusts of the Bureau of Criminal Investigation would be in 
the hands of gentlemen and the best reporters. Place one of these 
beside any police commissioner or chief of police in the land, and the 
newspaper man will ‘double discount” the other in every quality 
that makes a useful citizen and a man. The inaccuracy of news- 
papers to-day in regard to criminal matters is not the inaccuracy of 
the staff editors, but of inexperienced reporters denied official infor- 
mation, or furnished by the police with false news. And all other 
objections to my ideas will come from those who have something to 
cover up, who fear publicity, who are afraid to let the light of day 
fall upon the shadowy pages of their own story. It is, however, an 
axiom of our every-day life, an axiom that has been fashioned by the 
grinding of facts, that publicity never hindered the course of justice. 
Publicity is the only thing crime fears. Without question, publicity 
in uncompleted police cases will generally interfere with police opera- 
tions as now conducted! But the fiercest light that beats upon a 
throne, if turned full upon any case of criminal procedure properly 
conducted, will not cast so much as a shadow upon the path of 
justice. I defy proof to the contrary. No one knows better than the 
journalist when to publish and when not to. Every day some case of 
rascality is disclosed that was discovered, worked up and exposed by 
the newspaper, from the very columns of which the police receive 
their first intimation of the “ crookedness.” 

As opposed to these empty and any other objections are the great 
over-matching advantages that bureaus of criminal investigation would 
confer upon the community. They are many and appreciable. True 
and. full testimony concisely given in court I have mentioned. Then 
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bribery, the garroter of justice, would be impossible. What a tre- 

mendous ‘step forward this would be! If a criminal should succeed in 
silencing a single bureau he would have as much to fear as before. 
He could not silence all the bureaus, and, even supposing every bureau 
was purchasable, it would not be possible to do so before some one 
had printed the rascality. And no reporter would dare accept a bribe, 
for some one else would get the news. Bribery impossible, the chief 
gate to freedom would be inexorably closed to the criminal. Further, 
the police would be compelled to attend to their duties in self-defense. 
Politics could no longer interfere to save the reputation of a villain 
and cheat the prison of its due. Testimony would be freed from the 
handcuffs of dishonesty, and would approximate to what it ought to 
be. The false incarceration of criminals would be put a stop to, as 
every man’s case would be impartially presented. No one would 
dare interfere, because he would read of it the next day. The 
cause of detection would be so materially advanced that punish- 
ment for crime would acquire a measure of certainty; and if punish- 


ment were a certainty crime would be lessened one-half. The 


country districts would be furnished with the best detective talent; 
not that routine intelligence that now goes there in the guise of a city 
officer, and who proceeds to work out a solution by the old-established 
rules, but that talent which brings energy, ability and common sense 
together to effect a result. The city victims of the criminal would 
/ more readily do their whole duty when victimized and more gener- 
ously advance the cause of law and order, for they could trust 
where now they fear. The publication of criminal acts would be 
more accurate and less sensational, and the machinery to detect 
villainy now in existence would be trebled in efficiency; force and 
purpose. The newspaper would realize more nearly a part of its 
mission, and the community would attain a more healthy, progressive 
growth. 

Incidentally, too, the bureau would rid us, in inducing primary legal 
reforms, of that terrible barnacle the coroner, a worthless, witless indi- 
vidual, whose sole function has come to be the raising of obstacles to 
justice. It is, indeed, a satire on our day and generation that in this 
nineteenth century it takes six able-bodied men to find out that “the 
_ deceased came to his death at the hands of some person to the jury 
unknown.” For the last twenty years the American coroner has con- 
tented himself with ruining every case that has come into his pesti- 
lential hands. Said the Philadelphia 7imes the other day: 
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Dr. Cadwallader reported at the inquest yesterday that there was sufficient reason for the 
belief that the beheaded, dismembered body found in the Delaware, off Shackamaxon 
street, on Tuesday, was that of a woman about five feet five inches high and twenty-five 
years old. The verdict ‘‘ found dead” disposed of the mystery. 

Do we want mysteries disposed of in that way? Is this our duty 
to our fellow man? Is it creditable to us that we permit an annual 
waste of many hundreds of thousands of dollars merely that a coroner 
and six men shall tell us that some poor, murdered soul was “found 
dead” ! 

I will not argue further nor touch on more of the many mushroom 
iniquities that stand between the people and the blessing of honest, 
respected law. I have advanced an idea that in, some office like that 
of the New York Hera/d, where there is both courage and money, 


may be molded into a force for the benefit of the people. Though I 


have presented the matter somewhat sketchily, it may perhaps be 
taken up, for it deserves serious consideration, and I trust, at no 
distant day, bureaus of criminal investigation will be matters of 


American history. 
WILLIAM RALSTON BALCH. 





NEED OUR WORKING-WOMEN DESPAIR? 


NCIDENTAL to the present development of women’s faculties is 
power of self-maintenance before marriage, by work such as 
insures helpful wifehood. The army of domestic servants is forever 
drilling in neat housework. The workman’s chances of saving in- 
crease if his wife’s skill in baking, cooking and dressmaking makes her 
wise in the use of material. The father’s enjoyment of his children 
increases as their mother’s kindergarten training leads her to make 
them helpful and cheery. She is a dull teacher who fails to catch in 
the school-room hints useful in the home training of her own boys 
and girls. Happiest of all are nurses and physicians in their power 
to secure health for husband and children. Marriage grows easier, 
too, as the working-woman’s earnings supply her dowry. Still another 
way in which women’s helpfulness facilitates marriage is by lessening 
danger of destitution in case of the husband’s death or disability. 
How many women maintain invalid husbands, and who does not 
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know some woman trained to work, and able, therefore, to keep her 
orphan boys and girls in school? If, then, classes of women are now 
especially fitted for marriage, and if marriage becomes, in a measure, 
more attainable through women’s work and women’s wages, why do 
many women remain single? Is it not chiefly because of their 
excessive number? The “sixty thousand superfluous women of 
Massachusetts alone” have long been a byword. The man who 
remains unmarried throughout life is a marked exception; and, 
though every man married, there would yet be women who must 
maintain themselves. 

Since these women must work, the student of the census notes with 
pleasure that, supporting themselves, they are uplifting others, much 
of their work being done in response to higher wants awakening in 
our civilization. Of these the educational want is chief. When “in 
New England women lived in their own houses and helped on the 
farmers’ work,” population was homogeneous, life was on a high 
plane, and schools merely supplemented good home life of children 
well born. Now all that is changed; millions of foreigners have 
accepted the nation’s invitation, and are helping us govern ourselves. 
If we are to assimilate these rulers to the spirit of our life, every 
energy of man and woman must be utilized. Hence the vital need for 
‘our public schools, wherein women form character in future citizens ; 
our public libraries, wherein women to a vast extent guide popular 
reading; our newspapers, wherein, through women’s columns, women 
editors teach ignorant mothers how to clothe dnd feed children; how 
to keep house and go to market; hence, also, kindergartens with 
young girls employed in teaching our language to our municipal 
swarms of French, German, Spanish, Italian and Scandinavian chil- 
dren, in order that, entering the public schools, these children may 
have equal chances with the native child. 

Nor do we rest content with education; we have organized 
philanthropies that the world dreamed not of when women “ helped 
on the farmers’ work.”! These philanthropies call for women as paid 
secretaries, city missionaries, home nurses among the poor, teachers 
of industrial and housework and cooking schools, and superintendents 
of ward organizations in the new system of associated charity. _Insti- 
tutions for children, too, from Girard College to the day nursery, call 
for women. Hospitals we have founded where women and children 


t Charles Wyllys Elliott, in North American Review for August, 1882, on ‘‘ Women’s 
Work and Women’s Wages,” page 150. 
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may find care and health, and we have summoned women to enter 
as nurses and physicians. 

When “women helped on the farmers’ work” criminals were pun- 
ished to feed the vengeful wrath of society; but we try to reclaim 
the offender, instead. Therefore we sustain for women reformatory 
prisons, with women for physicians, chaplains, superintendents and 
custodians, in order that the convicted may gain womanly qualities by 
contact with strong and tender womanhood. 

When “ women helped on the farmers’ work” the defective classes 
were thought visitations of God's wrath to be endured. Now they 
are helped to help themselves, and we beg women to leave the farmers’ 
work and teach the blind the beauty of God's world and their own 
power in it. Women are teaching mutes the art of speech. At 
Media, Pennsylvania, idiots are taught by women with skill incredible. 
At Norristown, Pennsylvania, Dr. Alice Bennett uses moral force 
alone in her care of the insane women of the State, and by industrial 
training helps them to help themselves. 

Not alone in the efforts to assimilate the foreigner to the spirit of our 
life, and to give value to the life of the afflicted, have we urged women 
to leave “the farmers’ work” and undertake that which men cannot 
do. We, ourselves, have developed new qualities. When “women 
lived in their own houses and helped on the farmers’ work,” a few men 
made watches and a few others made watchmakers’ tools. Life is 
worth more now. We divide it into little pieces and treasure each, 
and measure all exactly. So punctuality has grown up, almost a new 
virtue, and everyone must have a watch. Women make them best, 
yet no fewer men are employed, and they who make watchmakers’ 
tools are skilled machinists. That is a case in which the work of 
women, in direct competition with men, makés more work,! for the 
added value of women’s time makes working-women buy watches. 

Another new quality is our care for beauty. When “in New Eng- 
land women lived in their own houses” (that were in no sense their 
own, but belonged to the husband and his heirs) those houses were 
ugly; life was meagre; the artistic sense was smothered—starved ; 
pictures were not; books were few; ugly tableware from China was 
a family treasure. Now we are hungry for beautiful possessions, and 
we beg women to leave the farmers’ work and make tableware grace- 
ful in form and rich in color. Nor are we few, and we bid them make 





1 She makes no more work and only divides existing work with man.—North American 
Review, August, 1882, p. 148. 
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' iflustrations for our wealth of books, designs for carpets, wall-papers, 
cabinetware, cottages. Through their engravings, art comes into frugal 
homes.. Kate Greenaway has made healthful and pretty the chil- 
dren’s dress of a nation. The poorest child’s holiday may be bright 
with dainty Christmas cards. 

' Are the women who do all these things not ladies? Is it true that 
“No lady works, or wishes to work, or expects to work?! These 
are women’s occupations par excellence. Nor are they crowded. 
Skill in every one of them is a crying need, and schools and bureaus 
fill in part only the demand for able women. Other fields are open- 
ing, too, as men abandon them. For instance, men have built up the 
post-office and vast retail of commodities; but, following more lucra- 
tive work created by steam and electricity in railroads and shipping, 
they have relinquished much of their former lighter work. This falls 
to women, and gives honorable support to thousands. 

Nor have women failed to create work for themselves. Besides 
journals peculiar to the interests of women, a literature of home- 
making is newly made, which covers cooking, window-gardening and 
general decoration, nursing and child culture, This is brain work 
which the improved education of women brings forth; and it is work 
which men cannot do. The realm of child literature also has sprung 
into being since women began to write, and “ Crusoe,” “ Bunyan,” 
“Plutarch” and the “Arabian Nights” ceased to be the sole mental 
. food of boys and girls. A woman edits St. Nicholas ; and women 
are free contributors to Wide Awake, Harper's Young People and the 
host of pure and witty magazines with which we try to expel by sub- 
stitution the literature of obscenity and violence that threatens the 
childhood of the country. Is it true that “woman can bring no added 
work into brain occupations ?”2 She has thus done that very thing. 

The field of the teacher is crowded, it is true, but that is because 
we do not yet know what education is. According to Christianity per- 
sonal influence is the great teacher, placing the undeveloped mind and 
heart and soul in helpful contact with something of God's spirit incar- 
nate in a noble human being; and Browning’s poems and the experi- 
ence of all who try to mend the “dangerous classes” do but repeat 
the lesson. But we have not learned it yet, and we intrust to ill- 
trained, ill-paid teachers forty and even ninety little children. When 
we grasp the meaning of the kindergarten and the Quincy experi- 


1 North American Review, August, 1882, p. 146. 
2 North American Review for August, 1882, p. 152. 
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ment, and know that the youngest minds need most individual care, 
there will be work for all teachers; such, too, as will fit them for 
motherhood. One branch of teaching needs: women to-day, viz. : fitting 
girls for college. In certain cities girls read “Homer,” “ Virgil,” 
Euclid,” with male tutors, because the “room at the top” is not yet 
reached by women. That is another case in which women do “bring 
added work into brain occupations.” 

In the field of sociology there is brain work waiting for women 
which men cannot do. While the science of man was a science of 
wealth, rest and self-interest there was slight inducement for women 
to touch it. The new social science has humane interest, and can 
never be complete without help from women. It is the science of 
human relations. These must be studied as they exist, with patient 
care; but exact tabulation of facts is the beginning only; afterward 
comes the work of interpretation. That can be complete only when 


’ accomplished by the whole human consciousness, #. ¢., by that two-fold 


nature, masculine and feminine, which expresses itself as a whole in 
human relations. Any attempt made by a part of the race to explain 
phenomena produced by complimentary beings must be inadequate, 

In view of the work, industrial, moral and intellectual, which awaits 
women, the problem that confronts her is not, How can she “ again 
become valuable ?”! Rather it is, How shall she sustain the ‘value 
which the age places upon her? How respond to its just and increas- 
ing demand? The answer is two-fold. 

Healthy, vigorous women must be for work or wifehood (hardest 
work of all), and how secure health? The health of working-women 
is a far-reaching thing, for the class is not constant. Women support 
themselves to-day, and to-morrow marry. On the other hand, for- 
tunes dwindle and idle girls are forced to work. Therefore health for 
workers as a class must be obtained by conditions which would secure 
health for all women. What these are we seem not yet to have 
learned, for it is not proved that the average of health is higher among 
married women who have never earned a dollar than among working- 
women. Among the poorest women, workers in city charities find it 
lower. So long as women inherit physiques hurt by alcohol, tobacco 
and deadlier taints of baser vices, the health problem can never be 
thoroughly solved. At best partial health must be endured. Apart, 

t How to secure for woman, or to restore her to, ner normal position and value, is one 


of the foremost questions of the time, and second to none. What can she herself do to 
become again valuable ?—North American Review, August, 1882, ~. 147. 
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however, from that one vast factor, wholesome inheritance, the problem 
rests for solution chiefly with women, and it is studied with vigor. 
Every woman physician is a center of active study. A new class of 
books has come into existence, ranging from Dio Lewis’ popular dis- 
sertations to Dr. Wilder’s technical ones; and on many a mother’s 
private bookshelf stands Dr. Blackwell’s “Counsel to Parents” side by 
side with “ Hints on Nursing.” The Study-at-Home Society sends to its 
thousand members a pamphlet discussing health and brain work and 
urging obedience to reasonable rules of life. Last summer thousands 
of copies of a pamphlet giving clear directions for care of the family 
during the heated term were placed in the hands of ignorant mothers 
by medical societies and the municipal authorities of the Atlantic 
cities. In the winter cheap evening classes were formed for working- 
women in Philadelphia, their especial home. After a fortnight attend- 
ance was crowded. After lectures on physiology and hygiene, mill 
hands, domestic servants, dressmakers and shop girls studied eagerly 
specimens of healthful clothing. These were a revelation. One mill 
hand had “ supposed the Lord made hips to hang skirts on.” Pupils 
borrowed books on health, and even on physiology. Their ignorance 
was dense, and their hunger to learn inspiring. . All that simply indi- 
cates the growing study of health among women. _ It proves, however, 
that “ going to college” does “help us,” ! for it is enlightened women 
who must do this work of instruction. Further proof is the fact that 
the Alumnz Association (now for the first time possible since women 
have existed) finds its first work in investigating the health of women 
and the means of improving it. 

Already this widespread study begins to tell; witness the disuse of 
corsets and high heels among families employing women physicians. 
Strict hygience, supplemented by the wisdom of such physicians, does - 
much for the girls who will be women in ten years. Simple school 
life, with more work, more play and less excitement, will do more for 
their successors. There is, however, slight hope for general health 
among women until care for the growing girl’s physique becomes far 
more widespread. Women of twenty look, as one meets them on the 
street, exhausted before their life work has begun. School life has 
not always embodied hygience nor taught them physiology. Happily 
we are coming to see that school life like home life is most wisely 


1 Who can wonder that the vigorous advocates of ‘‘ Woman’s Rights,” so-called, are alive 
and earnest; that they are seeking, blindly perhaps, for light; are grasping, wildly perhaps, 
for work? Why should they not cry aloud, “ Let'us vote, if that will help us!” “Let us 
go to college, if that will help us!”—orth American Review, August, 1882, p. 147. 
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adjusted when it rests on the collective wisdom of fathers who know 
from study, and mothers who know from experience, the needs of 
growing girls. When cultivated married women give their rich 
leisure and experience to the schools, much will be done to insure 
health for the following generation of working-women. Meanwhile, 
until we provide pure inheritance and girlhood fitted to send women 
into technical training with firm nerves ‘and well-developed organs, 
let us beware how we believe, too hastily, that “it is almost certain 
that it is impossible’! for working-women to be well. 

The change from helping on the farmer’s work has come so sud- 
denly, that women have not yet learned what changes in habits must 
accompany it. They are learning, however, to use precautions as 
they grow wonted to their new occupations. Among the first of 
these are clothing suspended from the shoulders and light evening 
exercise. From educative recreations the working-woman has been 
shut out. The man who works by day has two evening occupations 
open to him; he can go to a library and forget the noise of his 
machine in reading or a quiet game, or he can enjoy the dignity of 
responsibility in discussing the coming election. These alternatives 
our civilization insures him. The working-woman is not tempted to 
rise from her day’s drudgery to weigh the value of public measures, 
for her opinion is valueless; nor is the public reading-room usually 
open to her. Debarred the sole intellectual recreations which the 
American working-man can call his own, what wonder if the work- 
woman wastes her time in gossip, poor novels and the fabrication of 
too elaborate dress? She does not like these evening occupations. 
That is proved by her prompt response to attempts to provide whole- 
some amusement. May not the dullness of her life explain in part 
the mill-hand’s alleged ill heaith? Until we have made more experi- 
ments in providing restful evening occupations, let us not implicitly 
believe that “it is almost certain, that it is impossible” for working- 
women to be well. 

After the waste of health in girlhood the gravest evil under which 
working-women suffer is our industrial scorn of life’s worth. Work 
not deadly in itself we make so by excess or mean economy. We 
injure women little more than men. The fluff of cotton mills is bad 
for human lungs, not women’s lungs alone; compositors cannot work 


t It is a question, and a serious one, whether in such occupations it is possible for women 
to keep. well. It is almost certain that it is impossible.—North American Review for 
August, 1882, p. 154. 
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without stimulants; car conductors by thousands die of consumption ; 
Bright's disease and heart troubles besiege the business men of the 
generation; and who will count the trips to Europe snatched in the 
hope of hardening ,softened brains? In handwork the strain grows 
less. There are statesmen, to-day, who as craftsmen’s apprentices 
worked from 6 A. M. to 8 or 9 P.M. Mill hours, too, are shorter, 
but the strain is still too great. We have not applied the moral that 
dignifies the novels of. Charles Reade. Here, too, it is all experi- 
mental, Women are still feeling their way into a new field. The 
. inexperience which explains defective personal hygiene explains de- 
fective legal provision. England’s older civilization brought the 
need earlier, and since 1802 Parliament has been steadily framing 
laws in careful protection of women and girls in mills. Is not such 
need urgent here if the evil of overwork is growing among women 
and children in our mills?! The workman’s prime necessity, pro- 
tection to native industry, he has secured by his ballot. Having 
hammered his especial wedge into the national policy by congres- 


sional elections, and clinched it there by a presidential contest, he. 


now turns his attention to local measures in care of the laborer. 
Short hours, fair wages and more healthful conditions of work, he 
“strives to gain by his power of shaping legislatures. . From such self- 
-help the working-woman is decisively shut off. She has absolutely no 
representation, If she had the fractional ballot which popular fallacy 
attributes to the married woman whose husband supposedly votes for 
her in voting for himself, lo! she would no longer be the working- 
woman of this discussion. Are American women blameless in shirk- 
ing the responsibility of the ballot which alone can insure thorough 
legislative protection of working-women? That is a question worth 
answering before we rest content with the sad assurance that “it is 
almost certain that it is impossible” for working-women to “keep 
well.” 

Second only to health is skill in meeting the demand for women’s 
work. Here, too, the very newnes$ of the work explains the partial 
, inadequacy. Having for untold generations “helped on the farmers’ 
work” for which they became fitted almost unconsciously, the marvel 
is that women are so keenly alive to the value of technical education. 
What means have they had of obtaining it? Fifty years cover the 


1 In our cotton mills especially the women and children largely exceed the men, being 
often from two-thirds to five-sixths of the whole, and the proportion is largely increasing.— 
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period in which normal and medical schools have been theirs. Legal 
and dental schools, colleges! and “business colleges” are things of 
yesterday ; so are cooking and embroidery .schools, and schools for 
training kindergartners. Moreover, these are chiefly for professional 
work. For the industries women have come into the fivld in the try- 
ing time between the decay of apprenticeship and the growth of tech- 
nical training. Handicrafts have been correspondingly difficult for 
them. Slowly that is mending. The Women’s Industrial and Educa- 
tional Union in Boston, Cooper Union in New York, the School of . 
Design and the Working-women’s Evening Classes in Philadelphia, 
have sprung up to meet the need, but the whole is insufficient. 
Hence it is that “every senator and every member of Congress shud- 
ders at sight of female loveliness eager for place.” 2 Our bad system 
of selecting government employés fosters the belief that incompetence, 
forced to the wall in every other work, is still cherished at Washing-~. 
ton. Not alone in Washington, however, do women apply for work 
free from the test of skill. These are the women “ willing to work or 
forced to work who can find no work which they can do.” They are 
not skillful, and the unskilled-labor market is“-ver-crowded. For- 
tunately this is not one of the problems which women face alone, 
The mass of incompetence is such that we are forced to cure it. 
Workers among the poor in every city make the same report. 
“While persons suffer for want of work, there is work to be done; 
but the need of the hour is skill. Men and women alike perish 
because they are not equipped for work. Everywhere pauperism 
analyzed means drunkenness, bad health or want of skill.” Hence the, 
energy now expended in building up technical education. This in- 
cludes girls, and the aggregate of women’s futility must in conse- 
quence grow yearly less. The remedy lies not in “ placing a wet rag 
upon the mouth of the new-born female child.”3 Rather it is in the 
helpfulness of the able, both men and women; inthe creation of new 
industries and the adjustment of education. 

A cruel discouragement that crushes many women is the custom of 
paying different persons differently for identical work. Mr. Edward 


: Even now Président Eliot, of Harvard, writes: “We have successfully resisted the 
admission of women,” The trustees of Columbia are still debating.the practicability of 
admitting women. The trustees of the University of Pennsylvania decided in November 
that women must buy admission to that ancient and conservative institution at a cost of 
$300,000. ; 

2 North American Review for August, 1882, p. 146. 

3 North American Review for August, 1882, p. 147. 
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Young, Ph. D., the authority on labor in Europe and America, has 
discussed elaborately the fallacious supposition that work is paid 
strictly according to its worth. Flagrant cases of unequal pay for 
equal work occur in our public schools, where custom sanctions high 
pay for men and low pay for women, who do the same work quite as 
well. Another example of deviation in pay from the standard sup- 
posedly fixed by worth is found in the wages of Irish and Chinese 
laborers, who dig the earth side by side on California railroad lines. 
A yet more familiar one is that of the Irish washwomen and Chinese 
washmen in our own Eastern cities. This form of injustice the nation 
repudiated in gross in the Civil War. Dire experience taught us that 
slave and workman could not live together, and we freed the slave. 
Now we learn that half-paid labor cannot be endured. Therefore, the 
Knights of Labor “aim to secure for both sexes equal pay for equal 
work.” = One workman’s wages are not “halved” 2 by one woman’s 
work. The harm is greater than that. His wages are “halved” by 
two women, of whom each does a man’s full work, the employer get- 
ting three men’s work for two men’s pay. This injustice it is which 
lowers women’s wages, and “injures her as well as the man who 
might be her husband.” 3 This injustice, too, it is which makes woman 
seem, when judged by the standard of wages, “least valuable of 
created beings.””4 One cause of this is the unorganized state of 
women’s labor—a result of inexperience. 

In the field of work hitherto peculiarly their own the impositions 
upon women have been so flagrant that associations of ladies have 
been formed for the express purpose of securing the legal protection 
of working-women. In Philadelphia, New York and Boston these 
organizations, by merely existing, have in a measure checked oppres- 
sion, and prosecutions and convictions by them have destroyed a class 
of sewing-machine agents and sewing-contract men who lived by 
preying upon this worst-paid work. Infinite competition and the 
simplicity of their work have been the banes of sewing-women; but 
' their lot improves as skill in other work draws women from theirs. 
The song of the shirt loses something of its tragedy when women 
begin to guard the sewing-girl’s wages, provide safe boarding-houses 
for her, and wholesome evening recreations and summer country 

weeks. In this solitary respect the working-woman is better off than 


t “Organization of Labor.”—Z. V. Powderley, North American Review, August, 1882. 
2 North American Review, August, 1882, p. 152. 

3 North American Review for August, 1882, p. 150. 

4 North American Review for August, 1882, p. 146. 
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her brother worker, for American manhood forms no leisure class, 
while thousands of mothers find their leisure almost burdensome when 
the last son goes to college, and turn with zest to philanthropic work. 

In the helpfulness of women to women lies support for the virtue of 
young girls forced out of the house. A pupil in the Philadelphia 
evening classes was required to write a letter as part of her class-work. 
In it she said, ‘‘ Many a lonely girl will thank you for the happy even- 
ings of this winter.” Another walked alone to the cooking-class. The 
teacher's homeward way led by the girl’s door, and they walked 
together. The last time they parted the girl said, “I did not know 
until this winter that ladies cared for working-girls! It’s good of you 
to walk in the street with me.” Is there no hint in that? Vice is old, 
but such humane companionship is new, and it is growing. The col- 
lege-bred women, who begin life by hundreds every year, are chiefly 
working-women, with quick sympathies. They, too, are a new factor. 
They feel two things deeply—one is Christ’s injunction: “ Freely ye 
have received, freely give” (helpfulness, not money); Chaucer said 
the other, of his Poor Parson, “he wolde gladly lerne and gladly 
teche.” There is cheer in that for working-women. Until time is 
granted to see what may come of the new spirit that leads happy 
women to say, more than ever before, “We that are strong, let us bear 
the infirmities of the weak,” surely our working-women need not 


despair. 
FLORENCE KELLEY. 





A NATIONAL UNIVERSITY. 


_ project of a National University is not new. Its establish- 

ment has been recommended by several of the Presidents of 
the United States, and urged by able statesmen. It lay, in common 
with the whole cause of public education, near the heart of Wash- 
ington. In letters addressed to Adams and to Hamilton the first 
President argued for its foundation. In his eighth annual message he 
proposed to the consideration of Congress the expediency of establish- 


ing a National University and a Military Academy. So important did 


he regard the subject that in his last will he treats it at considerable 
length. “It has always been a source of serious regret with me,” he 
writes, “to see the youth of these United States sent to foreign coun- 
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tries for the purpose of education, often before their minds were 
formed, or they had imbibed any adequate ideas of the happiness of 
their own; contracting too frequently not only habits of dissipation 
and extravagance, but principles unfriendly to republican govern- 
ment, and to the true and genuine liberties of mankind.” For the 
removal of these evils, and for spreading “systematic ideas through 
all parts of this rising empire,” and for doing away with “local 
attachments and State prejudices,” he sees no plan more feasible than 
the “establishment of a university in a central part of the United 
States.” And in behalf of its establishment Washington went so far 
as to bequeath fifty shares of the stock of the Potomac Company. 
The Government, however, failed to foster the project, and it was not, 
therefore, realized. 


Jefferson also (the founder of the University of Virginia) recom- 


mended to Congress, in his sixth annual message, the establishment 
of a National University. Its endowment might.be made, he pointed 
out, by donations of the public lands, or by funds taken from the 
National Treasury, but not, in the latter case, however, without an 
amendment to the Constitution. He argues that “a public institution 
can alone supply those sciences which, though rarely called for, are 
yet necessary to complete the circle, all the parts of which contribute 
to the improvement of the country and some of them to its 


preservation.” 


Madison and John Quincy Adams likewise strongly urge the 
foundation of the university. The advantages of the scheme Madi- 
son enumerates at considerable length: “By enlightening the opin- 
ions, by expanding the patriotism, and by assimilating the principles, 


_ the sentiments, and the manners-of those who resort to this temple 


* documents, it is asserted that the great need of American education 


of science, sectional sources of jealousy and prejudice would be 
diminished, the features of national character would be multiplied, 
and greater extent given to national harmony.” Advantages, it must 
be confessed, which are rather vague, and which Congress, under 
neither Madison nor Adams, attempted to realize. ~ 

Not only, however, have these and other Presidents presented the 
claims of an American University, but many educators and associa- 
tions of educators have also urged its foundation. A committee of the 


National Teachers’ Association ptesented in 1870 a report that was 
both an argument and an appeal for the establishment of a National. 


University. From time to time, both in political 4nd in educational 
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is a university, situated in a central part of the country, and supported 
by the Government. 

Opposition to the foundation of such an institution is not, in my 
opinion, to be based upon a want of constitutional authority: That 
the Constitution confers upon Congress the right to provide for educa- 
tion is at the present time the opinion of the large majority of states- 
men and jurists. If education is not embraced in the “general welfare 
of.the United States”! it is difficult té know what that term does 
include. From other sources than the Constitution, however, objec- 
tions to the scheme may be drawn which deserve serious attention. 

The general argument by which the proposition for the establish- 
ment of a National University has been supported for the space of 
neatly a hundred years, and by statesmen of the most diverse degrees 
of culture, may be embraced in the remark that it is the duty of the 
American Government to provide for the education of its citizens. It 
is thought to be opposed to the spirit of republican institutions to 
refuse any educational advantage, however great be its cost or limited 
its application. As it is confessedly the duty of the Government to 
provide for the training of its citizens in the elementary branches of 
knowledge, it is inferred that it is likewise its duty to train them in 
those higher branches which constitute what is commonly termed a 
liberal education. 

The fallacy in this argument is easy of detection. It is undoubtedly | 
the duty of the Government to provide for elementary education. Its 
existence is to a great degree conditioned by the intelligence with; 
which its citizens administer its concerns. The United States is founde/d 
on a book—that book is a text-book, and that text-book is a commota- 
school text-book. But does the permanency of the Government hia ge 
upon either the college, the university or the professional scho/ol ? 
Has its existence been imperilled by the lack of a National Univ ver- 
sity? ~ Would its continuance be made more assured by the fou/nda- 
tion of such an establishment ? 

But, it may be urged, though the mere existence of the Goverr/;ment 
is not dependent upon the educational institutions of advanced #'stand- 
ing, as it is dependent upon the common school, yet its pros ;perity 
would be enhanced by the equipment of a National University. Were 
there no other institution of as high a grade, the foundati¢on of a 
National University would, without doubt, prove to be of untole 1 worth. 
But already those interests which would be fostered by a )National 

1 Constitution, article I., section 8. 
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University are abundantly conserved by scores of universities and 
colleges. It is notorious that the United States has more colleges 
than the needs of the higher education warrant; and it is equally true 
that several of them provide as thorough and as extended a training 
as a national institution could offer. The education which many of 
these colleges afford is, further, as free as the United States could 
hope to give. Harvard University distributes about $40,000 a year 
among needy students. It turns no worthy student away for a lack 
of funds. Many other colleges possess endowments for the single 
purpose of giving an education to those who are unable to pay for it. 
In no less than seventeen States the State university is open to every 
resident. A National University could hardly hope to make education 
either more free or more valuable than it now is. 

Perhaps the strongest objection to the proposed scheme is found in 
the necessarily temporary character of its methods and management. 
It could not be assured of permanency ; and of permanency all educa- 
tional institutions especially need to be assured. A National Univer- 
sity would be either directly or indirectly under the control of Con- 
gress. If it was endowed at its foundation by the gift of several 
millions of dollars it would, to a large degree, be freed from the inter- 
ference of the Government in respect to the important element of 

\income. But if not so endowed it would be compelled to be an 
\annual suppliant for an appropriation to discharge its annual expenses. 
1 ts professors, too, could not but feel that the tenure of their offices 
was not secure. Under the control of a legislative body, not one-half 
of, whose members are liberally educated, the holders of professorships 
\ uld be convinced that eminent success neither in original researches 
nor, in instruction would prevent the demand for their .resignation. 
ha\t department in which the interests of the Government in educa- 
tion | is at present most manifest, the Bureau of Education, has suf- 
sred\ disastrous changes, the like of which a National University would 
h\" be able to escape. Established as an independent department, 
it was \ afterward reduced to a branch of the Interior Department. The 











4 salary \of the Commissioner, fixed at $4,000, was soon cut down to 
$3,000. The compensation of his assistants suffered a corresponding 






reducti¢ »n. A government which permits so important a department 
to be in| 1peded year after year for a lack of means—a government 


_ .which all lows its national library to be of little use in consequence, of 
the m 


accumulation of its riches—could hardly be asked to pro- 
vide fully| and punctually for the needs of a National University. 
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There is, further, reason to fear that the foundation of a National 
University would, instead of increasing, as is claimed, diminish public 
interest in the higher education. In the older States, at feast, this 
cause is committed directly to the people. They have, therefore, . 
felt, and continue to feel, an interest in it, from which have sprung 
Yale, Harvard and other colleges of a high standing. It is to this 
public regard that we owe the munificent foundations of Johns Hop- 
kins, of George Peabody, of John C. Green, and of Ezra Cornell. 
But once let the Government assume in part the charge of university 
education and the regard of the people for it will diminish. The 
rich will not make gifts or devise bequests to an institution which the 
Government is obliged to support. 

Many objections to this movement are to be discovered in 
the nature and functions of government. To one or two I 
advert. 

The establishment and organization of a National University would 
increase the powers of the Government. That this is the fact is clear. 
That-this increase of powers is an evil is clear to one who observes the 
present tendencies of our Government. These tendencies are all in 
the line of the augmentation of the rights and duties of the Govern- 
ment. This augmentation js not only a result of a high degree of 
civilization, but it is also an effect of the continued existence of demo- 
cratic institutions. The danger of our nation is not in being governed 
too little, but in being governed too much. Any movement, there- 
fore, which would result in an increase in the power of the Govern- 
ment should be viewed with concern. As Mr. Mill has finely said: 
“There never was more necessity for surrounding individual inde- 
pendence of thought, speech and conduct with the most powerful 
defences, in-order to maintain that originality of mind and individu- 
ality of character which are the only source of any real progress and 
of most of the qualities which make the human race much superior to 
any herd of animals. Hence, it is no less important, in a democratic 
than in any other government, that all tendency on the part of public 
authorities to stretch their interference, and assume a power of any 
sort which can easily be dispensed with, should be regarded with unre- 
mitting jealousy.” If it cannot be affirmed that the establishment of 
a National University is such an “interference,” it is at least certain 
that its organization would constantly invite “public authorities to 
stretch their interference,” and would render such interference probable. 
; t Political Economy. Book V., chap. xi., § 4. 
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With an increase of the power of government, the establishment of 
a National University would necessitate also an increase of the 
responsibilities and duties of government. If Congress could com- 
pletely surrender the superintendency of the university to a board, 
the evil of the additional burden would not be worth considering. 
But any surrender could not be complete. Congress would be con- 
_ stantly asked to examine questions relating to either its finances or 
instruction. With all the topics which our legislative body is at 
present obliged to consider, there is no doubt but that the question of 
the establishment and organization of a National University would not 
receive that attention which its grave importance demands. The 
principle of the division of labor is not applied by the legislative 
houses of either the State or the nation with that exactness which 
results in the performance of the largest amount of the most valuable 
work. Until those who are specially interested in the higher educa- 
tion can be assured that the Government is both willing and prepared 
to assume the responsibility of the care of a great National University, 
they must hesitate to lay an additional duty upon Congress, which is 
already overburdened. 

In respect to the intervention of the Government in affairs which 
the people themselves can perform, the rule of laisser-faire should be 
followed. The people know better than the Government what they 
want, and also know better how to supply their wants. As the keen 
observer from whom I have already quoted says: “The inferiority 
of government in any of the common operations of industry or com- 
mierce is proved by the fact that it is hardly ever able to maintain 
itself in equal competition with individual agency, where the individ- 
uals possess the requisite degree of industrial enterprise, and can 
command the necessary assemblage of means. All the facilities 
which a government enjoys of access of information; all the means 
which it possesses of remunerating, and therefore of commanding, the 
best available talent in the market, are not an equivalent for the one 
great disadvantage of an inferior interest in the result.” ' The lack of 
interest on the part of the Government in education is even more 
marked. The history of the relation of the American Government 
to schools and colleges does not warrant the assumption that it would 
show that zeal for the prosperity of a National University which the 
alumni of scores of colleges are displaying for their respective alma 
maters. In the higher education our Government, as at present 


t Tbid., 565-6. 
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constituted, cannot feel a deep and permanent interest. It should be 
intrusted, as it is now intrusted, to the people. 

The best universities in the world, the German, possess only a slight 
connection with the Government: Deficits in their annual accounts 
are met by appropriations from the State Treasury. But the relation, 
4 in other respects than the pecuniary, has at times been of injury to 

the universities. The Government has not infrequently attempted to. a 
coerce them. The Prussian Government has often stood in direct 
conflict with the University of Berlin. The university, however, has 
always won in the contest. But this, the largest, as well as each of 
the twenty universities, has gained its power and influence rather 
without than with the help of the Government.. Governmental inter- 
ference, whether successful or not successful, cannot but result in 
confusing the regular work of a university. It remains only to add 
that the relation of the Government of Germany to its universities 
furnishes, therefore, no argument for the establishment of a National 
University in the United States. 
















CHARLES F. THWING 
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REASONS AND REMEDY. 


O* appearing to give testimony before the Tariff Commission, I 

was asked this question by the Commission: It is often urged, 
and indeed several speakers in the House of Commons last spring 
urged in the debate of the Ritchie resolution forja Tariff Commission 
to investigate. the effect of the tariff legislation of other countries 
upon Great Britain, that the decline of American shipping was almost 
wholly due to the American theory of protection. Will you kindly 
explain the several reasons for this decline ? 

The following is an answer to the question, and to other questions 
in regard to our shipping interest, that I deem worthy the attention 
of every thoughtful citizen concerned for the future development and ° 
prosperity of this country. [I propose to show: 1. That the Ameri- 
can theory of protection had nothing whatever to do with the decline : 
of American shipping; and that but for that protection we should =~. 

“Wave been worse off still, and have had no iron ships to-day at all; =. 
for without protection we should have had no rolling-mills nor engine- 
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works nor foundries in the country, nor any iron interest of our own. 
2. That the decline was due, first, to the failure of the United States 
‘to meet Great Britain in her policy to aid and upbuild her ship- 
ping interest and drive us off the sea; and, second, to the absence, in 
the case of the American ships engaged in the foreign trade, of that 
protection which our earlier statesmen gave in order to enable us to 
meet our foreign rival. 

To show this we must search the record of our history as a ship- 
building and ship-owning nation. And in doing this we shall be 
forced to recognize the fact that from the very beginning of our 
colonial existence even we have had to compete with a nation whose 
ambition for two hundred years and more has been to be mistress of 
the sea; that has jealously watched every step of our maritime prog- 
ress with an interest far keener than that displayed by our own people; 
and that has sought by war and diplomacy to prevent us from suc- 
cessfully rivaling her on the ocean. This subject cannot be intelli- 
gently considered without taking into account England’s shipping 
interest and policy. 

But before entering upon this part of the subject, I want to say 
that 2f our present Tariff laws had never been enacted the present con- 
dition of our merchant marine would have been brought about just 
the same, only worse. The. Tariff laws had nothing whatever, 
directly or indirectly, to do with bringing about the present unnatural 
condition. Yet more than this: It is often stated that our Civil War 
was the whole cause of the disappearance of our merchantmen from 
the sea. It is true that the Civil War was an important factor, but it 
was not the sole cause; for our merchant marine began to disappear 
before the present Tariff laws were enacted, and before the Civil War 
began. (The real causes for the decline will be found as far back as 
1840; they lie in diplomacy, not in war; and I assert that if neither 
our Tariff laws nor our Civil War had ever been known, our merchant 
marine would just as certainly have been driven from the ocean by 
the peaceful policy inaugurated by our powerful rival, Great Britain, 
unless we met her by a similar policy in our own defense, for where 
she applied this policy to other nations they suffered as well as we. 
What the Civil War did was to greatly aid Great Britain to carry 
out sher policy, and accomplish her object at much less expense than 
if the war had not taken place. - She, of course, took advantage of 
our trouble among ourselves, and used it fully for her own benefit. 
This will be considered more in detail in its proper place. 
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Let us now look briefly at the aggressions of England on our 
commerce in our earlier years and the legislation that grew out thére- 
from, and see how persistently she pursued that aggressive policy till 
she had achieved the end she sought. 


ENGLISH AGGRESSION. 


This history abounds with evidence of the persecution of American 
shipping by British rulers even after the Revolution, by commercial 
devices after force of arms had failed. Our ships in colonial ports 
were discriminated against and subjected to maladministration in 
penalties by colonial governors, as well as to interference of Parliament 
and direct and prejudicial edict from the throne. Thus Lord Sheffield 
headed a violent opposition to a reciprocal shipping policy between 
the two nations, and succeeded in having the order issued in 1784 
that ‘‘ American vessels should be entirely excluded from the British 
West Indies,” and that American products should be absolutely pro- 
hibited “ from entering colonial ports, even in British bottoms.” 

This condition of our inequality brought forth a vigorous letter of 
protest from Mr. Adams, then American Minister to England. After 
several ineffectual attempts to secure reciprocal relations in shipping 
interests, after offering every concession, almost to humiliation, at last, 
despairing of equity or honor, he wrote to the American Secretary of 
State (under date London, October 21, 1785) as follows: 


This being the state of things, you may depend upon it the commerce of the United States 
will have no relief at present, nor, in my opinion, ever, until we shall have passed naviga- 
tion acts. If such measure is not adopted we shall be derided, and the more we suffer the 
more will our calamities be laughed at. * * * My earnest exhortations to the State then 
are, and ought to be, to lose no time in passing such act. 


But before we reach the passage of our navigation laws it should be 
said that from the close of the Revolution, when our colonies were 
merely a loose union of confederated States, England regarded us as 
hostile in our shipping interest, and applied her famous Navigation 
Act to us with all its force. She would not permit us even to carry 
our products to her in our own ships, except at the discretion of the 
king. A yearly proclamation was issued giving the right to bring our 
products to England; but we could not take a cargo from any foreign 
port to England; and what rights we did have were liable to be with- 
drawn at any time. England refused for many years to make a treaty 
of commerce with us. Our ships on reaching England were taxed 
two shillings per ton duty, and had to pay “light money” besides to 
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support English light-houses. We were entirely excluded, as has 
been seen, from the British West Indies, whither more than one-fourth 
of our shipping had formerly traded. Before our Constitution was 
adopted our shipping was embarrassed in every way. 








AMERICAN LEGISLATION. 





, In 1789 the first American Congress met. It is a significant fact 
fs that its third law was one imposing a tonnage tax of fifty cents a ton 
on foreign vessels, which just offset the duty per ton on our ships in 
England. Thus began our retaliative legislation, made necessary by 
England’s injustice to American shipping. 
By this same Congress a Navigation Act as stringent as that of a 
es England was passed, in accordance with Mr. Adams’ advice. It was a 
in accordance also with the sound principle laid down by Thomas | 
Jefferson, that “if a nation persists in a system of prohibitions, duties, 
and regulations, it behooves this Government to adopt counter pro- 
hibitions, duties, and regulations.” The Navigation Act reserved the 
coasting trade to our own people, and restricted importations to j 
ships American built, manned, and owned. Thus we met England’s . 
i> policy of aggression by a like policy at the outset of our national 
life. 

In 1793 England tried a new measure. She ordered us not to carry 
to France the products of French colonies, and in one year seized 600 
of our ships for so doing. We embargoed ‘her ships for thirty days, 
and again sought to obtain a treaty of commerce and navigation. 
One was con !uded November 19, 1794, ratified October 28, 1795, a 
and proclaimed February 29, 1796. That was what we won by meet- 
ing England’s policy squarely in 1793. But note that it was thirteen 
years after Independence before our trade with England rested on any 
better basis than yearly orders of the king. 

The object of this treaty was reciprocity with respect to tonnage 
taxes. But England still imposed the “light-money” tax on our 
Beck. ships, prohibited the importation of our salt fish, salt meats, and other 
important products into her borders, and still refused to let us trade to 
her colonies. The “light-money” tax was heavy, considering how 
small vessels then were, the average ship of good size being only 200 
tons. In St. George’s Channel the light tax was five pence per ton, 
in the English Channel one shilling two pence, the northern lights 
four and one-fourth pence per ton. English ships had to pay the tax 
only once, but American ships three times, or treble what the English 
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ships paid. Our Minister to England begged vainly tor the repeal of 
this inequality. + ae 
At last, in March, 1804, the American Congress increased the ton- a 







nage duties on foreign ships from fifty cents to one dollar, or enough | 
to offset the English “light-money.” Thus again we met her policy a 






with one of self-defense. 

Under these protective measures our ships multiplied greatly—not 
less than fivefold from 1803 to 1806. We gained rapidly in the China 
and East India trade, and England became thoroughly aroused with 
jealousy, her ship-owners urging the Government to protect them. 






TWO OUTRAGEOUS MEASURES, AND HOW WE MET THEM. 






In the summer of 1805 England suddenly revived an obsolete law 
as a restrictive measure. The English Lords of Trade contrived that } 
measure. It was that the vessels of neutral nations should not trade “ ae a 
to the eolonies of France and Spain, England then being at war with a 
those-nations, This cut us off instantly from a great West Indian, 

South American, and East Indian trade, making our ships engaged in ene 
. it liable to seizure and confiscation. This law was an outrage on inter- 

national rights, and it at once drove home to our own ports a vast 

quantity of American shipping that had heretofore been engaged 

abroad in general trading between foreign countries. 

Then England aggravated this, adding insult to injury, by begin- 
ning to stop and search American ships for alleged deserters. ‘Once 
ar English subject always a subject” was her claim, and she asserted pee 
it even to impressing every Englishman found on an American ship, 
besides claiming the right to confiscate any ship on which her subjects 
might be fcund, in fact or pretense. This was a claim as ruinous to 
American ship-owners as it was outrageous and in violation of every 
principle of equity and national right. It was put forth with bare- 
faced purpose to check and destroy our rapidly growing carrying 
trade. Under it above 1,600 American ships and 6,000 seamen were 
seized, and it led finally to the war of 1812. 

Cn April 18, 1806, a Non-importation Act was passed in Congress 
by great majorities to meet this wrong. In June, 1807, the British + eam 
man-of-war Leopard approached the American frigate Chesapeake on 
our coast, and proposed to search her for British seamen. This was ; 
indignantly refused, whereupon the Leopard fired upon and compelled oe 
a surrender of the Chesapeake. England disavowed the outrage and #y » agit 
promised reparation, but never made any. President Jefferson at once 
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issued a proclamation closing American ports to British ships of war. 
No reparation being et offered, Congress on December 21, 1807, 
passed the celebrated Embargo Act, by which American vessels were 
detained at home and commercial intercourse with England was pro- 
hibited. This embargo lasted fourteen months. Thus again we met 
England’s aggression with retaliative legislation. 


THE WAR OF 1812. 


But the miserable warfare upon our shipping continued until it 
became unendurable. April 8, 1812, Congress passed an embargo on 
all British vessels within our jurisdiction. June 19 following, the 
President declared war. He was forced to do it by England’s undis- 
guised attacks on our shipping. July 1, an extraordinary tonnage 
tax of $2.50 per ton was imposed on all foreign vessels until the war 
should end. It is not needful to go into the details of that war; that 
was simply a war made by England on American shipping. It was 
through our shipping that we won the day, and established forever the 
rights of American citizens on the high seas; disposing forever, as 
well, of England’s false claim of perpetual citizenship. Thus we met 
war with war. : 


THE VICTORIES OF PEACE. 


July 3, 1815, a Reciprocity Treaty was concluded with England 
that at last placed ships and imports on an equal footing—that is, the 
ships of each were to be taxed no higher than those of the most 
favored nation, and equality in tonnage, taxes, etc., between England 
and America was secured ; but the West Indies were still left out of 
the treaty, which was to last four years. October 20, 1818, it was 
continued for ten years, and August 6, 1827, it was continued 
indefinitely. 

But the British Navigation Act still remained in force, and at the 
close of the war we reénacted our old Navigation Act, forbidding any 
vessel to trade to this country except from its own ports, in all cases 
where a similar regulation was enforced against us. This was simply 
to secure fair play, compelling all the European nations to make fair 
and friendly treaties with us, and to put our ships on equal footing 
with their own. Thus did our earlier statesmen in every case 
promptly meet aggression with retaliation, and make it known that 
the American ship must be accorded freedom and equal rights on 
the sea. 
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THE WEST INDIA AND CANADIAN TRADE. 


After the peace of 1815 our commerce did not reap all the ad- 
vantages expected, by reason of England’s policy regarding the West 
India and Canadian trade. We wanted to revive the old profitable 
trade in our grain and provisions, but our ships were obstructed by 
duties and regulations, which our representatives in London, Mr. 
Adams, Richard Rush, and others, tried vainly for years to have 
abolished. The British were resolved not to let us into that trade, 
and legislated by discriminating duties to shut us out and give 
employment to their own ships. 

Thus produce imported to England from Halifax, St. John’s or the 
West Indies could come in cheaper in British vessels and from British 
ports than in vessels hailing from American ports direct. Hence 
English vessels would load in America, sail to Halifax, unload and 
reload the cargo, sometimes actually, but often nominally, and then 
go to England with it, bringing it in at a smaller duty. British 
vessels also had the advantage of us in the trade to and from the 
West Indies. Our persistent attempts at negotiations were in vain. 
We gave England rights which she would not give us. 


THE TRICK OF A CIRCUITOUS TRADE. 


British ships, too, took advantage of a circuitous trade. This was 
reported by a committee to Congress as follows: 

Many vessels now go from the ports of Great Britain carrying British manafactares to the 
United States; they load there with lumber and provisions for the British West Indies, and 
then return to the United States with the produce of the island for Great Britain, and take 
in additional freight from the United States coast. 

The circuitous trading of ships was regarded as robbing American 
ships of a legitimate trade, and also in great measure of their coast- 
ing trade. Further, it was complained that British ships could under 
the treaty carry a full cargo from a British port, discharge the whole 
or part, and then reload and proceed to any port of the United 
States, take up another cargo, and start for any other port; while an 
American ship could only import a cargo direct from the United 
States to a British port, and could not reload in England and sail to 
any foreign port. This inequality was clear and undeniable, and led 
to protracted discussions. 

BREACH OF FAITH CONFESSED. 


In this we have the evidence that England even under pretended 
“reciprocity” endeavored to take advantage of us in every way. 
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The fact was openly acknowledged by Mr. Lindsay, the leading 
English shipping historian. He says: 










7 Our statesmen saw intuitively that the United States were destined to become the lead of 
Re 5s. a powerful and a highly commercial nation. * “ * This reciprocity, as it was called, 
worked disadvantageously for British ships, and we adhered to our restrictive law, which 
provides that produce of Asia, Africa and America should not be imported in foreign ships. 












Here was the first breach of faith in reciprocity. ‘‘ The Americans,” 
he adds, “retaliated for this restriction by applying it to all goods 
the produce of Europe.” Hence arose a warfare of restriction. It 
was now beginning to be recognized by England that the American 
statesmen did not propose to submit to foreign injustice. 
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May 15, 1820, Congress passed an act providing that from Septem- 
ber 30 that year the ports of the United States were to be closed 
against British ships coming from the maritime provinces in Canada, 
the British West Indies, and the British colonies in South America. 

' Also that British ships sailing from the United States be required to 
give good bonds that their cargoes should be. landed in ports other 
than those named above. Also that no goods be imported from 
these places save such as were the local growth or manufacture of the 

. place, under penalty of confiscation. This was done to compel Eng- 

land to open the West Indian and colonial trade to us. At any rate, 

it would stop her trade from those colonies ‘to us when we could not 
. go there. 
This stroke of retaliation brought England to terms. Parliament 

< opened the West Indies and other colonies to our trade August 24, 

1822, and President Monroe opened our ports to English vessels from 

those colonies. Once more admitted to the West Indian trade, our 

progress was so rapid that again British ship-owners were alarmed, 
and all sorts of duties and regulations were enacted with purpose to 
embarrass us. The result was that'in 1827 so many were the ob- 
structing duties and regulations that the West Indian trade was of 

little value to us, and indced practically closed against us. March 17 

of this year, President Adams again prohibited all trade with the 

British colonies in America and the West Indies. 

In 1830 England again came to terms perforce, and finally con- 
ceded full reciprocity in the West Indian and colonial trades, which 
were thenceforward unrestricted. Thus still had our statesmen met 
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every stroke in England’s oppressive policy, and every time with 
success. 

Thus it was a steady struggle during the forty-seven years from 
1783 to 1830 to obtain our rights on the sea, and we got them in 
every case only after the loss of vast sums of money and of life, and 
only after vigorous retaliation on our part. The whole history of our 
intercourse with England is one of success in trade and navigation 
only through retaliation. 4 


OUR PROGRESS UNDER DIFFICULTIES. 


Let us look for a moment at the figures of shipping progress while 


ee ee were thus meeting England in every turn of her policy, 
“wh her war or restriction. The result of our protective and retalia- 


tive legislation was wonderful from the very start. From 196 to 
1812 our tonnage increased from 280,000 to 1,100,000, or 400 per 
cent., while England's increased only from 1,500,000 to 2,000,000, or 
25 per cent. And there is no instance where any nation has ever 
made such progress as we did in shipping between 1815 and 1840 
under our protective laws against England’s attacks. The following 
statistics of tonnage entering the ports of the United States in the 
years named from 1789 to 1844 will show the fluctuations caused by 
legislation, and our advance whenever the circumstances were equit- 
able and favorable : 




















Years. American. British Total foreign. 
| 

BIOD cwcccccccsccccccccccce cocccavescocsesoscesece cesses 127,329 94,410 106,654 
PIQS nnn nnennn cence ceeeeenweeeeeneneecsennneeeennses 580,277 27,097 56,832 
TBOO ..wonn conces cecces cence cccocccrcceescecceesecccee: 682,871 71,689 121,403 

| 1806 ..0eneweeeee cnnececnnceececcnccnenessereeeesecees: a 69,350 or 

| USED cocene cowewe cece ceccnscccees-seceesseneeesecsenes 999 1,196 47 

1 BBES ~ccccce. cocseccccccccces covcccceces cecsescccccccees ey 145,308 217,413 
1820 2. ewe cwocecccccce ccceecccncccceccceccsececccosces: 1,252 47,365 7% 
FOS . oc cccccvesccc vevccecccvccvecececcveees cocccccccces 038, 3b 101,470 Rn 
1BZS «onc ne nenecccccdecccseces sonescececeeccccecececess 1,352,605 529,922 641,310 
1840 . ~ 2 nnn cewnwne cnerenesseweneceereesseseseseeesesens 1,576,94 582,424 712,363 
1844 «~~ nenene vere ee rece eee e reece eeee caren eeseeeeeneees 1,977,438 766,747 916,992 








A NOTE OF WARNING. 


So excellent was our position in 1827 that the London 7imes thus 
expressed England’s alarm. From an editorial in May, 1827, we 
quote: 

It is not our habit to sound the tocsin on light occasions, but we conceive it to be impos- 
sible to view the existing state of things in this country without more than apprehension and: 


alarm. Twelve years of peace, and what is the situation of Great Britain? The shipping 
interest, the cradle of our navy, is half ruined. Our commercial monopoly exists no longer, 
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and thousands of our manufacturers are starving or seeking redemption in distant lands. 
We have closed the Western Indies against America from feelings of commercial rivalry. 
Its active seamen have already engrossed an important branch of our carrying trade to the 
East Indies. Her starred flag is now conspicuous on every sea, and will soon defy our 
thunder. 

What a humiliating confession was this from a nation that had 
labored so hard in war and diplomacy to drive us from the sea! But 
this condition went on from bad to worse, until in 1833 a commission 
was appointed to investigate the whole matter and report what could be 
done to benefit English shipping. And after this commission had re- 
ported that it was of no use for England to try to compete in building 
the wooden ship, inasmuch as the Americans had the timber right, a 
hand, and could build the fastest and best ships, the great qu 
was how to find something superior to the wooden ship that Enggavt 
mee. could build better than any other nation. For. whatever might be 
* done in the way of the casual purchase of American-built clipper 
ships, the shrewd men of England, who had the shipping interest in 
charge, knew well that no nation could hope to maintain a chief place 
on the sea that did not build its own ships. The drain of money to 
> pay and support foreign labor and. to buy and keep in repair a vast 
fleet would exhaust any nation’s treasury ‘and destroy its home 4 
market. 






THE POLICY OF WISDOM AND STATESMANSHIP. 


The Board of Admiralty carefully investigated the condition of the 
shipping interest. Finding that the fast American clipper-ships were 
_ tunning away from the English vessels, they took up the question of el 
steam. The experiment of steam was tried for many years, with but ot 
comparatively little success. The statesmen of England satisfied 2 
themselves how impossible it was to be first on the sea without build- 
ing their own ships, and how impossible it was to build ships without 
having the material at home. Then came the suggestion of iron. 
The whole shipbuilding and engineering talent of Great Britain began 
to discuss the question of iron, of which England had abundance, as 
material for ships. Experiments were made. It was found that the 
cost of building iron ships would be far greater than that of buying 
wooden ones from us. The same difficulty confronted the English 
ship-builder that later met the American ship-builder when the change 
had to be made from wood to iron, from sail to steam. The plant for 
_. the iron ship was ten times the cost—for the wooden ship required 
_. -only the ground to build on—the tools belonged to the workman him- 
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self—while the iron ship required the rolling-mills, the engine-works, 
and all the elaborate machinery of the iron ship-yard. But because 
of this difficulty was the proposition made that the experiment of iron 
ship-building be given up, and the clipper-ships be bought of America? 
On the contrary, the English statesmen immediately found a plan to 
overcome this difficulty dy beginning to construct a navy in the pri- 
vate iron ship-yards. This demand of the Government for the ships 
created a capital for the plant; and from that time down the English 
Government has pursued that policy of constructing her navy in the 
private yards; thus establishing a confidence in her private ship- 
builders that drew the capital and custom of other nations to them. 
that time, as a consequence, more than half the navies of the 
have been built in England’s ship-yards, and nearly all the 
governments of the world are dependent on England for their naval 
ships. 

While England had cheap capital, cheap labor, and her iron ship- 
building developed, she yet directly aided not only the building, but 
the running of the ship, and to this it was that she owed her hold on 
every sea. Large annual appropriations were made, and in return 
the Board of Admiralty made it a condition, 1. That the ships must 
be approved by the board as being easily convertible into war ships; 
2. That they be put into lines where it was most desirable to open new 
markets for Great Britain's manufactures; and 3, That they carry the 
mails to the different countries where trade was most desirable, and 
break down opposition to her ships running in those directions. This 
policy the Government was determined to sustain at any cost, having 
learned by experience that it was cheaper than war. Under certain 
contracts ships were actually paid not to cover any specific ports, but 
to roam between certain latitudes, picking up trade wherever they 
could find it. They were a sort of Government-supported commer- 
cial rover. 

Between 1840 and 1860 England paid out under her Board of Ad- 
miralty $120,000,000 to steamships. In 1860 she had 150 steamships 
in the foreign trade. Each ton of steam is equal in capacity to three 
tons of sail, so that though her steam tonnage showed only the same 
as sail, it had a capacity three times what appeared ; while in 1860 we 
had only three side-wheel wooden steamers in the foreign trade; so 
that in the ship of the future England had in those years gained on us 
as 58 to 1. We had met England in every policy but that whereby 
she developed her iron ship-building. 
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MAIL CONTRACTS AS A HELP. 


As I have shown, under the Board of Admiralty the new policy of 
building up a steam marine was begun, and when Samuel Cunard 
_ Offered, in: 1840, to build a line of mail steamships for the North 
Atlantic, his offer was at once accepted. In 1840 he had four 
1,200-ton wooden side-wheel steamers, 228 feet long over all, 34 feet 
beam, 28-feet deep paddle-wheels, and beam engines. The names of 
the four ships were Columbia, Britannia, Acadia, and Caledonia. 
Their speed was nine knots in favorable circumstances. It would not 
cost to build them more than $200,000 each, making a total cost of 
$800,000 on these vessels; yet Mr. Cunard got his contract, of - an 
$413,000 ($16,000 per round trip) the first year, and this waee fi“: ae 
creased to $550,000 the next year, or 70 per cent. per annum on the a 
whole cost of the ships. 2 
This was a subsidy, pure and simple, given to Mr. Cunard to enable 
him to establish and maintain his line, and increased that he might 
run his line not only without loss but at a profit. Without it does any 3 
one believe the line would have ever been started? This liberal sub- 
sidy was increased to $705,666 in 1846, when, two more ships were 
put on, and still remaining at 70 per cent. on the whole capital in- 
vested. This gave the company a liberal margin to use as a “ fighting 
fund” to cut rates against the American clippers; even this was much 
cheaper than England’s war experiment of 1812. 

The amount annually paid under this Board of Admiralty was 
equal to 30 per cent. on the capital invested. The citizen of no other 
“4 nation could afford to meet the ship-owner of Great Britain in compe- $ 
tition, for it was not the citizen of Great Britain he had to compete s 
with, but the English treasury at the back of the merchant marine. 
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AMERICA’S EXPERIMENT. 


When these lines were started the pride of the American people 
was aroused. We had met England in all her attempts to drive us 
from the ocean, in embargo, in restrictions, in retaliatory measures, 4 
and in war, and the disposition was now to meet her in this new 
policy of diplomacy. When it was seen that England began to take 
away from us the mails, passengers and costly freight, a patriotic citi- 

zen, the owner of one of our finest old packet lines to Liverpool, sold 

: his ships and invested his fortune in the construction of what was 
* ‘known as the Collins ‘ine. He had the promise that our Government 
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would sustain him against the English Government and the Cunard 
line. He built his ships superior in tonnage, speed and comfort to 
the English ships, made quicker time than the Cunard vessels, and 
again for a brief period the American flag held the first place on the 
sea. I have already told how the Cunard contract was renewed 
end enlarged. Our Government, without considering the conditions 
or its promises, tired of the experiment. before it was fairly made, re- 
fuged to continue the Collins line, and the American flag was hauled 
down. Mr. Collins was ruined, his ships were sold, and a signal 
warning was thus given to the capitalists of the United States that 
our Government had surrendered to Great Britain’s new policy. 
_-But perhaps the most astounding thing of all was that our own 
Government should turn around and help subsidize the same English 
ships, paying the Cunard line for carrying the United States mails. 
Thus we witnessed the pleasant spectacle of the English Government 
and our own uniting to subsidize an English line and keep us from 
holding our true position on the ocean. 


SOME VIEWS WORTH HEEDING. 


When this great wrong—that only a few years later was to cost our 
country many millions of money and hundreds of thousandseof invalu- 
able lives—was inflicted upon the American merchant marine, in the 
debates in Congress the following words show the dread our states- 
men had of England’s designs upon our position on the sea. 


WHAT MR. POLK SAID. 


Mr. Polk, in debate in Congress upon sustaining the Collins line, said: 


It is strange, sir, that men who are presumed to embody the wisdom of the land should 
have to be reminded that they are pandering to British power—that they are forgetting 
American interest, and losing sight of that greatness and grandeur which attaches to this 
American Government. I stand upon the floor of the American Congress and find men who 
are willing to measure our greatness by the circumference of a dollar—a dollar, sir—measure 
American prosperity, American greatness, by a round dollar, and thus pander to British 
interests, to bow the pliant knee and say to the power that assailed us at Lexington, that 
flashed the first guns from Bunker Hill, that fought us upon sea and land in 1812, that has 
been jealous of our prosperity and greatness ever since—‘‘ Good mother, won’t you carry 
our mails for us ?”” Why, sir, I scorn, I despise this anti-American feeling and sentiment. 
The men who stand battling upon these principles are behind the age. They are behind 
the progress of their country, they know nothing of its power or its influence, and are con- 
tributing to a combination of foreign policy designed to overslaugh us. 


Never were there truer words, or fuller of foresight; and just such 
men as then fought for British interests find their allies and represen- 


tatives to-day in our country crying out for free trade and free ships. 7 
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? WHAT SENATOR BAYARD SAID. 


Mr. Bayard, the father of the present Senator, said in 1852, while 
advocating justice to the Collins line: 


I am willing to trust American skill and industry in competition with any people on the 
globe, when they stand nation to nation, without government interference. But if the 
treasury of a foreign nation is poured into the lap of individuals for the purpose of destroy- 
ing the interests of my country, or for building up a commercial marine at the expense of 
the commerce and prosperity of the United States, I, for one, will count no cost in counter- 
vailing such governmental action on the part of Great Britain or any foreign power. 

It has been objected that these grants create a monopoly. * * * If the argument be 
true, I ask you if it does not apply to the transportation of your mails by land. * * * 
Then the whole Government action is a series of monopolies as regards the ‘‘ post-office 
service.” 

He then argued that it was not monopoly, but American compe- 
tition against British monopoly. 

Will you adopt a policy which will place the entire transportation of your mails under their 
(British) control; which will put into their hands the transportation of passengers; which 
will lay a tax on American citizens for the advancement of British commerce, their freights, 
etc,? Such may be the judgment of the honorable Senator, but it is not mine, and I trust it 
will not be that of the American Senate. 

The mail service in this and in all countries on /and is a government duty, and with all 
great maritime nations which have the power to control that service on the ocean it is as 
much a government duty, where their extensive commerce is cOncerned, as is on land the 
proper transportation of correspondence. The mail service with foreign countries, on any 
principle that I can appreciate, is as much a governmental duty, and demands as mnch the 
expenditure and the attention of the Government, as transportation of correspondence in the 
interior of the country. 


Just this thing of placing our mails under British and foreign con- 
trol has come to pass, and these views were as prophetic as they are 
sound. They commend themselves to all citizens, in and out of Con- 
gress, who love their own country first and best. 


WHAT SENATOR CASS SAID. 


Lewis Cass said in the Senate, on the same subject: 


Well, sir, it is a question of protection—of high and important and holy protection—ia 
the best sense of the term; the protection of our country, of our expatriated seamen, of our 
commerce, of our interests, of our honor, of our soil, of all that gives dignity and char- 
acter to nations; protection against defeat, disgrace and dishonor on the sea. This kina of 
protection to our commerce is as effectual as the protection afforded by expensive naval 
armaments. ‘ 

WHAT WASHINGTON SAID. 


This was in the same line with the wise words of President Wash- 
ington in his second annual message : 


_, I recommend to your serious reflection how far and in what mode it may be expedient to 
_ ‘guard against embarrassments from these contingencies [danger to our goods carried in 
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foreign ships by war], by such encouragement to our own navigation as will render our 
commerce and agriculture less dependent on foreign bottoms which may fail us in the-very 
moment most interesting to both of these great objects. 


WHAT MADISON AND JEFFERSON SAID. 


And to quote brief and applicable words from two other of our 
earliest and most eminent statesmen, who were not ship-owners, and 
whose patriotism will not be questioned, Madison said : 

If America should have vessels at all, she should have enough for all the purposes in- 


tended ; to do her own carrying, to form a school for seamen, laying the foundation of a 
navy, and to be able to support herself against the interference of foreigners. 


While Jefferson, in, his famous Report on Commerce, said, with 
singular prophetic vision : 

Our navigation involves still higher considerations. As a branch of industry, it is valu- 
able; but as a resource of defence, essential. The position and circumstances of the United 
States leave them nothing to fear from tKeir landboard, and nothing to desire beyond their 
present rights. But on the seaboard they are open to injury, and they have there, too, a 
commerce which must be protected. This can only be done by possessing a respectable 
body of citizen seamen, and of artisans and establishments in readiness for shipbuilding. 
If particular nations grasp at undue shares (of commerce or carrying), and more especially 
if they seize on the means of the United States to convert them into aliment for their own 
strength, and withdraw them entirely from the support of those to whom they belong, 
defensive and protecting measures become necessary on the part of the nation whose marine 
resources are thus invaded, or it will be disarmed of its defense, its productions will be at 
the mercy of the nation which has possessed itself exclusively of the means of carrying 
them, and its politics may be influenced by those who command its commerce. The car- 
riage of our own commodities, if once established in another channel, cannot be resumed in 
the moment we desire. If we lose the seamen and artisans whom it now occupies, we lose 
the present means of marine defense, and time will be requisite to raise up others, when 
disgrace or losses shall bring home to our feelings the evils of having abandoned them. 


Is not our present condition here truthfully described by Jefferson ? 
ENGLAND’S WARNING TO FOREIGN CAPITALISTS. 


I commend these views of our earlier statesmen to the considera- 
tion of the reader. They are applicable to-day with even more force 
than originally, in view of our growth in commerce, our decline in 
carrying, and the demands of our future. 

It requires millions of capital to start large steamship lines on the 
ocean. Capitalists of all nations, before investing in the business, are 
looking to the competition they are likely to meet. In 1867 England 
notified the capitalists of the world of the competition they might 
expect in any effort for the ocean carrying-trade. The experiment 
was tried by French capital backed by the French Government, but 
failed through England's policy. 
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The Oriental Steamship Company (English) owned thirty-seven 
ships, and had a subsidy amounting to $2,250,000 a year, or 12 per 
cent. on their whole capital, but this was not sufficient to meet the 
French opposition. The company decided to withdraw their fleet and 
surrender the trade to France. The English Government at once 
ordered a commission to investigate the affairs of the company. This 
commission reported that to make the company’s business pay, a 
guarantee must be given to pay them 8 per cent. during the French 
opposition. The great line was saved, and the company’s ships kept 
in commission. This was a notice to the capitalists of the world that 
the English Treasury was at the back of her ocean carrying. 

And to show more fully how this question was looked at in Eng- 
land, I will quote from the official documents submitted to Parliament. 
These documents both dispose effectually of the claim sometimes ef 
made here that England never paid subsidies, and prove how firmly 
the English Government favored its successful policy of aiding to a 
establish and maintain steamship lines, under the Board of Admiralty . 
and postal contracts alike. As in the case of the Oriental line, not / 
even a pretense of pay for mail service was kept up, but a dividend of 
8 per cent. was assured the company, that its Ships might be run for 
the purposes of fostering English trade. 


THE MERCHANT MARINE A PART OF THE GOVERNMENT. 





Let us take the official documents in support of this. The one, 

for example, with the Peninsular and Oriental Company made with 
them in 1853 for an annual subsidy of $2,500,000 was to expire Janu- q 
ary 1, 1867. February 27, 1866, a new contract was made. Whether 
the contract was made for any other purpose than that of simply car- 
rying the mails may be judged from the fact that under the contract 
the company agreed to submit its plans to the Government Commis- 
sioners, and to construct the hatchways and other parts of its ships as 
might be necessary to the carrying and firing of a heavy armament. 
That made the vessels immediately available for naval purposes and for 
defense, and they were at the Government’s disposal in case of need, 
and were used in the Crimean war in a way that opened the eyes of | 
the French to the great importance of the merchant marine manned e | 
and equipped and at the Government’s disposal. This merchant marine, 
made a part of the Government as it actually was by the terms of 
contract, added a wonderful strength to its naval force in case of 
extremity. 
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With the same company a new contract was made in 1870. In ee 

“ Articles of Agreement made this 6th day of August, 1870, between 

the Right Hon. Spencer Compton Cavendish, commonly called the 

Marquis of Hartington, her Majesty's Postmaster-General, and the 

Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation Company,” I find that for 

carrying the mails at a speed not exceeding ten knots an hour “ the 

Postmaster-General doth hereby covenant that there shall be paid to 

the company (out of such aids or supplies as may from time to time 

be provided and appropriated by Parliament for that purpose) the sum 

of £450,000 ($2,250,000) per annum.” And in section 46 the con- : ae 

tract of 1867 is declared annulled, “all claims of the company in a 
. respect to the subsidy therein mentioned having been fully satisfied by 
the payment of a subsidy after the rate of £500,000 ($2,500,000) per 
annum.” 














A DIVIDEND GUARANTEED. ae 


In a report of the Postmaster-General, dated July 20, 1870, I find 
this significant passage : 

By the terms of the contract concluded with the Peninsular and Oriental Steam Naviga- Ma 
tion Company, on the 19th of November, 1867, the subsidy to be paid the company is set 
down at £400,000 ($2,000,000) a year, with a stipulation, on the one hand, that whenever 
the annual income of the company from all sources does not admit of the payment of a divi- 
dend of 8 per cent. on the capital employed the subsidy shall be increased by so much—sub- 
ject to a limit of £100,000 ($500,000)—as is required to make up such a dividend; and, on 
the other, that whenever the income is sufficient to allow a dividend exceeding 8 per cent. to 
be declared the company shall pay to the Postmaster-General one-fourth of the excess. 













NOT ONLY SUBSIDY, BUT DIVIDEND. 






, Here is not only a subsidy, but a Government guarantee of an 8 
per cent. dividend to the company’s stockholders. The company esti- ie uM 
mated that “the receipts from the passengers.and cargo must, for a a 
long time to come, be greatly below the expenditure absolutely neces- 
sary for the maintenance of the service” against the yet more highly ae 
subsidized French line; and the Government promptly raised the . Ste 
annual subsidy back to £450,000 ($2,250,000). How could the og 
American Pacific Mail Line compete or.increase its fleet against this 
line, which was guaranteed 8 per cent. by the English Government, 
while our Government compelled the Pacific Mail to carry the mail 
against its will for the postage, which was a mere nothing. 














THE ROYAL MAIL CONTRACT, 


The case of the English Government's contract with the Royal Mail 
Steam Packet Company to Brazil, dated June 26, 1863, is still more 
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‘they could be sent direct, was objectionable in principle.” 


. 
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striking. That contract guaranteed subsidies sufficient to yield 8 per 
cent. dividend on a capital of £900,000 ($4,500,000). An extension 
of the period of the contract was asked for, in consequence of serious 
loss to the company by hurricane, in order to enable it to get on its 
legs again. In view of the French competition, the Government readily 
granted it. The fact was frankly admitted by the company’s secre- 
tary, in 1867, that “during the American war and before the compe- 
tition of the highly-subsidized French company, this company earned 
sufficient to yield a satisfactory dividend to its shareholders, but the 
case has been very different during the last two years. 


AN IMPORTANT PARLIAMENTARY REPORT. 





An investigation was made by Mr. Scudamore, recognized as the 
most competent man in England in such matters, and he reported, 
among other things, as follows: 


First—That the circumstances and position of the Royal Mail resemble in many striking 
particulars those of the Peninsular and Oriental Company, and that both are conducted upon 
sound and well-recognized principles. 

Second—That with both companies a subsidy is absolutely necessary to the maintenance 
of the service required from them, and that in the case of both companies their ordinary 
revenue has in no case sufficed to meet, and is now very much below, the expense of the 
service they have to perform. 

Third—That the Royal Mail Company has held contracts for the conveyance of the mails 


. for periods of twenty-seven and eighicen years, or a subsidized existence equivalent to forty- 


five years. That it could have borne an abatement of £60,000 ($300,000) from its postal 
subsidies in 1862 and yet have paid a dividend of more than 8 per cent. That in 1864 they 
did suffer an abatement of $300,000, but still paid over 19 per cent., with a further dividend 
of 5 per cent. from their insurance fund. Note how long it took this infant company to get 
its growth and stand alone, though having all the advantages of cheap capital, cheap labor, 
and taxation. 

Fourth—That this prosperity continued until 1866, when it came to an abrypt close; that 
in 1867 the company only just made both ends meet, and that the saving of $300,000 per 
annum to the English Government from 1864 to 1867 could not have been effected, and the 
rapidity, frequency, and efficiency of the communication been at the same time maintained, 
if the American war had not thrown into the hands of the company a new and very lucrative 
trade. Thus subsidy and our war did the work of driving us from the sea. 

_ Fifth—That the first question is whether it is considered necessary that the communica- 
tion between England and the Spanish main, Central and South America, the Brazils, and 


_ the River Plate should be as frequent, as rapid, and as secure as heretofore. [As an argu- 


ment on this point he shows that England’s trade with these countries had grown from 
£39850,911 in 1862 to £52,495,496 in 1867. And he adds: “I assume that in whatever 
way it is thought right to maintain communication with those countries the service will be 


. direct, and not, as it was at one time proposed to be, by way of New York, I am led to 


assume the abandonment of the proposition for a service vza New York, by a perusal of the 
memorials which the department received in 1862 and 1863 against the adoption of that route 


from the representatives of the entire mercantile community of the kingdom. The memo- - 


rialists all took the same ground, that the transmission of the mails via a foreign port, when 
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Sixth—That the withdrawal of the subsidy from the Royal Mail Company, if it did not 
altogether break up the company, must entirely alter the character of their operations and rs 
lead almost immediately to a deterioration of the quality of their fleet; that there can be no 

doubt that during the American war the Royal Mail Company derived a special advantage 

from their position as contractors with the British Government, and it is a sound proposition 

that the subsidy for such services as theirs should be such as, taken together with the returns 

from ordinary traffic, will yield a moderate dividend. 













This report was accepted, and the contract extended as asked. And 
I would like to have those who are content to have our mails go to 
Brazil via England ponder on the meaning of these remonstrances of 
the whole mercantile community of England when it was proposed to 
send a mail line vza this country. 








GONE MAD. 





FREE TRADE 











Thus, though England adopted free trade where it served her pur- 
pose, yet to her steamship lines she gave the most radical protection. 
And as Mr. Sherman Crawford said in his great speech, when. the 
question was before Parliament of renewing the mail contract with 
the Peninsular and Oriental Company, “to refuse to renew the sub- 
sidy to English lines, and to let them compete with the highly- 
subsidized French lines, would be free trade gone mad.” 

Mr. Crawford further said, in opening the debate in Parliament, 
that “wherever postal communication has been extended there com- 
merce has invariably been attracted; in fact, the conveyance of the 
mails has proved a most efficient agency for increasing our trade in 
all parts of the world.” This is a point worth noting, and is one that 
I have always maintained. 















I for one hold that there are considerations to be taken into account in this matter, which 
are wholly apart from the question of the profit and loss arising upon the accounts of the 
Post Office. This difference is not considerable; but whatever it is, that difference repre- 
sents the whole cost to this country of the means by which not only the commercial but the 
social and political connection between this country and the world is kept up. 









THE VALUE OF POSTAL COMMUNICATION. 





Sir Charles Wood, who is an authority second to none, wrote to the 
Secretary of the Post Office in October, 1867: ! 


It has been the perception of the bearing of increased postal communication on the < eee 
wealth and progress of the country that has induced statesmen of late years to consent to : ae 
fiscal sacrifices for the purpese of obtaining it. There can be no doubt that increased postal 
communication implies increasing relations, increased commerce, increased investment of 
Enghsh capital, and from all these sources the wealth and prosperity of England are greatly 
uncreased. ; 
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I commend those views to the theorists who make light of the 
value of postal communication as a necessity to the building up of 
commerce. Do they not show that England did pay subsidies for 
some further purpose than simply the carrying of the mails? But 
speaking of the proposal to afford to foreign companies the power of 
competing, Mr. Crawford said : 


Now, what I desire to do on this occasion is to protest in the name of the interest of the 
country and of commerce, and in justice to our own companies, against the ships of the 
Messageries Impériales or of any other foreign company being employed in the convey- 
ance of our mails. [Loud cheers from all parts of the house.] You may carry the prin- 
ciple of economy too far. (Hear! hear!] Such a course of proceeding would be free trade 
gone mad. [Renewed cheers. ] 


THE VALUE OF A MERCHANT MARINE IN WAR. 


I am convinced that the subject has not been sufficiently considered. For what would be 
the position of this country in the event of a war or any interruption of existing relations 
taking place? Supposing the Messageries Impériales or any other foreign company be 
awarded the contracts for our mail service, what would be the position of our commerce ia 
the event of our being unfortunately engaged in hostilities with the country with whose 
people the contract has been entered into, or even in the event of that country being at war 
with some other? [Hear! hear! ] 


¥ 


A PERTINENT QUESTION. 


I want to call special attention to the above sound suggestions, 
because it has been asserted here—even by a man of Professor 
Sumner’s rank—that it makes no difference ‘at all whether we carry 
our own mails or products or have foreigners carry them, so that they 
,are carried most cheaply. That certainly was not England’s view or 
policy. And I would like to ask any sensible man this question: If 
England had lost her carrying and merchant marine under such 
circumstances as we did, and if it had been declared that England 
would be better off to let France carry her mails and to buy what 
few ships she could get from France instead of securing the means to 
build them at home; if, moreover, when a proposal was made to 
establish steamship lines to carry the mails to new ports which 
needed to be opened up to commerce and give to English producers 
new markets, a great outcry was made about “ Subsidy ;” if, in short, 
any Englishman had talked so unpatriotically and absurdly and mis- 
represented things so badly as certain American theorists have done; 
would not Mr. Crawford, yes, and even Mr. Cobden himself, have 
said that they were “ free-traders gone mad ?” 
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THE VIGILANCE OF ENGLAND. 






Now on another point of national importance, read what Mr. - 
Crawford said in Parliament while the subject was under discussion : 






























I am of opinion that there is a question of grave national policy involved in our maintain- 15g 
ing these great lines. And the French seeing this, it has been a part of their policy for gate 
years past to construct a commercial marine of their own, propelled by steam, which shall : 
enable them to compete with the large companies of this country. The French have seen 3 
what the Peninsular and Oriental Company’s ships did*in the Crimean war. They then car- a 
-€) ried upwards of 60,000 men from this country, 2,000 officers, and between 11,006 and 12,000 x 
horses. We know, also, what the Peninsular and Oriental Company did at the time of the : 
Indian mutiny. Where should we have been if its vessels had not been in existence then at," 
to take out our troops and military stores? [Hear, hear.] We know, too, what was done : 
by another company in the ‘‘Trent” affair. We know how 10,000 men were sent out to 
Canada by the Cunard line of steamers and other vessels, almost-at a day’s notice. * 


a 


OUR SUBSIDIES TO FOREIGN LINES. +e 


Yes, in America we know that, and we know, too, by the official 
statistics in the Post Office Department at Washington, that during 
those years from 1855 to 1870 the United States Government was 
nursing this foreign line to strike back at its own life by paying over 
$3,798,000 to it for carrying our mails. It is strange that our 
American free-ship advocates never notice facts like this, which show 
how fine a policy it is to be dependent upon foreign nations. We Se 
were virtually paying a subsidy to the Cunard line. And to pay our a 
money to foreigners for carrying our mails is nothing less than to 
raise up a navy to be turned sometime against ourselves. I say what 
we want to do instead is to raise up an auxiliary navy of our own. 


_ 





POLITICAL INSANITY. 


But to conclude with Mr. Crawford, he said strongly: ’ . 
Now I enter my protest against any act on the part of Her Majesty’s Government which 
shall saddle this country with a contract either with the Messageries Impériales or any other 
foreign company. [Loud and general cheering.] I hold that such @ course would be con- 
trary to public policy; that it would be unfair and unjust to the Peninsular and Oriental Com- pe 
pany, and that it would be an act of political insanity for us to put such a weapon into the ve 
hands of any foreign government whatever; and more especially so, bearing in mind that 
the weapon thus put into their hands has been first taken out of our own. [Loud cheers,] 





‘¥ I call that a sound and national view. We did not accept this view : 
. when between 1855 and 1870, as I have shown, we paid from three 
fo four millions to place such a weapon in English hands, and had it © oe 
turned against us by the sending over of war ships to Canada to 

menace us in the “Trent” affair. 
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SIGNIFICANT SUBSIDY FIGURES. 


Before leaving this subject of Government contracts, there ought 
to be added the official detail of income for 1880 of the three follow- 
ing companies : 
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Freights. Subsidy. Others. Total. 





























seeees $4,875,000 $2,415,000 Fomssenece 
ame. | Pacific Steamship............ 4,025,000 2,355,000 115,000 10,000 505,000 
aia Royal Mail.................-. 1,680,000 1,370,000 490,000e |... .. 3,540,000 








i, nahetiniamemaieead $10,580,000 $6,690,000 


$3,020,000 























$20, 395,000 











The Pacific Steamship and Royal have no opposition to contend a 
with, and so, in accordance with England’s shrewd policy, the Penin- A. 
sular and Oriental, which has to compete in China and Japan with rs 
American and French lines, receives the bulk of the amount. This 
subsidy enabled the companies to pay a 6 per cent. dividend, after an 
insurance of 5 per cent. and a sinking-fund of 5 per cent. more for 

fa reconstruction. The policy brought into existence over 280,000 tons 

i ys . of steam, and enabled it to earn a gross revenue of over $20,000,000, 

or a revenue per ton of $75. 






¥ 


ENGLAND’S DISPOSITION TOWARDS US, 


In view of her persistent policy from the very foundation of our b 
Government to drive us from the sea, in view of her vast expendi- 4 
tures of money to gain her point with the iron steamship, what mood 7 
should we expect England to be in with respect to this country when q 
our Civil War came? Was it likely she would be found to be our | 
friend? Or was it not likely she would plot to accomplish in that 4 
hour her purpose to drive us from the sea? How she did this by 
fitting out blockade-runners and by giving aid, direct and indirect, is 
matter of history. The official records in our Naval Department show | 
that in December, 1865, there were 354 vessels and 28,526 men in our ; 

~ mavy engaged in blockade service, at a cost yearly of over $25,000,- 
000. This utterly ruined our marine, as well as prolonged the war. 

’ As a result, when peace came, England carried more than one-half 
of the commerce of the entire world under her flag. And after all 
the struggles of our earlier statesmen, and their prompt meeting of 

_. her policy of war and legislation, it was left for this later time to pro’ 

>. duce Americans, in and out of Congress, who should declare that the 

a only way for us to regain anything on the sea of what had been taken 
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from us in our extremity is to go to our great rival and marine enemy 
for ships or material. 5 


























WHAT THE WAR DID. 


It has been said that the Civil War did not destroy our merchant 
marine. Assuredly, the war alone did not do it. I have showed the 
causes that began to operate before the war, that operated during the’ | 
war, and have since continued. But, in conjunction with these causes, — 
the war was an added cause that led to the almost utter extinction of 
our merchant marine on the North Atlantic. The facts are plain: 

1. The war found us totally unprepared. We had no navy:to pro- ee 

‘ tect the Government, much less to protect our merchant marine. The "a 
Pe Government took for its use in emergency over 1,000,000 tons of our oo 
shipping. The figures of loss are as follows: 

















Tons. 
P avy Department took of our best shipping, edly tee bcccccccccéopaneesogucsbenoooces 565,978 
oa ar Department took, for transports. . ovckeveesoen +4 
¥ Stape sought refuge under foreign flags, since we had no jhavy to ‘protect "them... veldbabene 1,315 
G Ova total lens Gusing G6 WaT Gheo0's 0005 es cdbqnnescnpedece occ ntssnsseccspesuetelbebets 1,854,900 vie 
r Between 1865 and 1875 mericans sold to foreigners, because the former could not run them in ’ 
the foreign trade in competition with cheap capital, cheap labor and low taxation............. 457,000 
yr Making a total decline in tonnage Of. ........-20--00+se+- 0+ cneeeeececeeneecceccesseess 23E%,900 








WHAT HAD PROTECTICN TO DO WITH CAUSING THIS? 


This loss represented $115,595,000 that was represented in our 
shipping business. This capital was put into other business where it 
¥. was protected. It might be said, from this showing, that our foreign ee 
7 carrying-trade was pretty well broken up by the war. But again I B 
ask, what had protection to do with it? It was just because we did 
not protect shipping in the foreign trade that we could not revive or 
sustain it. Had we treated our factories during the war as we did our. 
ships, we should have been without factories as we were without ships , 
when the war was over. To offer capitalists free trade in brick, timber - 
and iron, without protection against the cheap capital and labor of ~ 
Europe, would be sheer mockery. This is the remedy ‘hat theorists ~ 
have been applying to our shipping difficulty. The man who wishes 
to do justice to this case must ask himself the question: On what con- 
fe ditions would he be willing to put in his money ? 

But the free-ship advocate may say that we did protect the ship by ‘ 
the Navigation laws. The Navigation laws, it is true, protected the in 
building of the ship, but what was wanted was protection for running 

39 
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the ship. That was where we failed, and that is the failure Govern- 
ment is now called upon to remedy. 

2. But the principal fact to be noted in this connection is that when 
the carrying trade of the North Atlantic was thus thrown open, Eng- 
land was prepared, by reason of the policy I have shown, and at once 
seized upon it and firmly established herself in it. The result was 
simply this, that between 1860 and 1870 England’s shipping increased 
about 400 per cent., and when the war was ended she was in full pos- 
session of the North Atlantic carrying-trade, and we were almost 
wholly out. 

THE CHANCE WE LOST. 


3. Suppose we had met England’s policy in 1840 as we met her at all 
other times before that, and had in our turn encouraged the building 
of iron steamers to equal extent, by equally liberal pay for fast mail 
service, and by other encouraging legislation. Suppose we had, as a 
result, not only developed our iron and coal, and stimulated all branches 
of industry, but also built up a similar fleet of 150 iron steamships, 
ready to be summoned to Government service and defense when the 
war broke out. Why, with seventy-five of these fast steamers we 
could have both protected our coast and blockaded every Southern 
port, leaving the other fifty-five ships to carry on our business and take 
care of outside invaders. In that case we might have forced England 
to pursue a different kind of neutrality, and the Alabama and Shenan- 
doah would have had no existence. Our war might have been ended 
within a year, and thousands of lives and millions of dollars saved to 
our country. What a tremendous sacrifice did we make then for want 
of a wise policy twenty years before in regard to our shipping interests! 
Had we appropriated twice as many millions a year as England did to 
encourage building such a fleet, would not this expenditure have been 
saved to us many times over when our emergency came ? 


OUR CONDITION WHEN PEACE CAME. 

Thus we have considered the period before our Civil War, and the 
war period itself, in relation to our shipping. Let us now look at the 
third period, since the close of the war in 1865 to the present, and 
note the additional causes of our shipping decline. These are found 
to be: 1. Taxation and other burdens; 2. Dear ‘capital; 3. Dear 
Jabor; 4. Pre-occupation of the North Atlantic by other nations; 
5. Non-American agitation; 6. Lack of legislation and a firm gov- 
ernmental policy; 7. A currency below par. . 
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1. What was the condition of affairs when peace was restored? The 

war had stimulated internal development. The millions of capital 

withdrawn from shipping by American merchants had been put into 

railroads, telegraph lines, and factories. There was no chance to 

profitably invest capital in competition with England on the ocean, 

when there was no protection for it, and naturally this capital sought 

investment where it was protected, and had to compete only with 

capital equally burdened by the high tates of capital, taxation, and 

labor. “4 
When the attention of the people began to be drawn to the carrying a 

trade, what we had left of it, it was found that of our remaining ton- 

nage a small proportion was composed of wooden side-wheel steamers, 

almost worn out and of little use; the balance of wooden sailing-ships, 

many of them also old and comparatively worthless. Although during | 

our war the revolution on the ocean—steam for sails, iron for wood, the B- 

screw for side-wheels, the compound engine for the ordinary—had 

been completed, yet at its close there was not an iron-screw steamer, 

nor one with a compound engine, under our flag. Nothing was left 

us but wooden sailing-ships to compete with England’s fleet of modern a 

iron screw steamers already in possession of the business. We had no | ‘fa 

yards established for the building of iron ships. Our rolling-mills 

were not in condition to make the shapes of iron necessary, nor had 

we much skilled labor in that direction. Our currency was at a dis- dy 

count of 40 per cent., and we had a tax on the ownership of vessels i 

ten times greater than Great Britain’s. Added to this, England had 

the powerful advantage of possession. As business men you well 

know the difficulty of organizing capital to buy ships or anything else x 

in a market for the purpose of competing with capital already organ- 

ized and invested, and especially when the surrounding circumstances 

are all against the new organization. 






































THE FALSE CRY FOR FREE SHIPS. 


2. Take the three causes, of Taxation, Wages and Interest. It has .e , 
been the cry on the part of certain men ever since the war closed that a 
“free ships” was the only thing needed to rebuild our lost merchant ee 
marine and reéstablish ourselves in the carrying trade. Let me show 
you the real facts in the case. 

What was our condition in 1865, when this cry was first raised in ay 
Congress? No ships but a few worn-out sailing-ships and side-wheel _ 
steamers. No chance to compete with England’s iron ships by build-— 
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ing wooden ones; no facilities in the country to build iron ones; the 
carrying trade already in possession of foreigners, with their cheap 
capital, cheap labor and low taxation. Truly a poor condition! 

- “Give us free ships!” said the advocates of an English interest to 
o- an American Congress. Well, I will show you that if Congress had 
ow bought and given ships absolutely free to these very advocates, they 
‘ could not then have run them under the American flag. And for 
these reasons: 

Suppose five 4,000-ton steamers had been given to a company of 
free-ship men for nothing in 1865, the value of the ships being 
$5,000,000, the account at the end of a year would stand thus be- 
tween them and their English competitors: 






































Taxation of American line on its $5,000,000 of property at 244 per cent...........-.-----+s0--- 125, 
Wages, 600 men for the five ships at $2 per day. ............cccsccneecesceccececececenceneces Orssvone 
Total taxation and ST ii:éncecsmiamencenhs epsempacietndebvensedanshesonce $563,000 
Interest on $5,000,000 capital English line at 4 per cent.. ntesdélemesmiatedéisbastiieas AEN 
Taxation, 1 per cent. on net earnings, say earnings 6 per cent. . bcdecaecemibtonedsbacsinbacs to 3,000 
. a Oe POG Sa cnsesstncccesestosstcsotescascsutagboqnecogepocsbtacee de 273,750 
Total running expenses English line................-..-----cesecccecceesseceesesseeees= $476,750 
rs Or Cy Mi, ns deck secnetsneraeaccevevunsqebtsethchcdehapsencun $86,250 














Here is an‘advantage of $86,250 a year when the Americans were 
given their ships for nothing, and no account is taken of interest on 
capital; neither does this take into account tonnage dues nor the 
special war tax. And since the Americans who wanted free ships— 

or said they did—could not expect to get them for nothing, how 
would they have stood in the competition when they had turned 
$7,000,000 of greenbacks into gold (as they must have done if they fy i 
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had used the privilege of going into a foreign market for their ships) “¢ | 
_ to buy what the Englishman or Frenchman or German could buy for al 
$5,000,000, and when, besides this, they had paid from 7 to 8 per ta | 
cent. for their nae ? Just look at it: | 
t j at Cees Danan Dis o00skedcncddectcocetne ciainbecdoosbissescese $563,000 | Ve 
} EER GENIE O60 F PEF GOEDS . « ccccncsdecdsdbbbeccoccuegquadcbocqanancces sucess 356,000 | .¥ 
; Total cost of American line.............. FR re ec. | Sh ROE $913,000 | ; 
IIIS Wits c2 <a> <,5000-che<atoseagichaswncmmuenpetebiiepebpreppns -o-ne¥e 478,750 | 
Difference in favor of English line...............sce--sscececece-eeeee OSES $436,250 | 





Now an American company of capitalists would have been very 
_ likely to invest in English cheap ships in 1865 and subsequently, on 
_. those terms of competition, wouldn’t they ? 
é And yet the free-ship man unblushingly persists in saying, in the 
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face of these figures, “Only give us free ships, and we'll be all right.” hake aed 
Will we? ; is 
: Compare the ship on the sea to the factory on the land. Both 

: require capital for the plant and men to operate them. What man pe 
could buy a cheap English factory and run it on the American 





principle of high taxes, high capital and high labor? So in ships, it te: 
is not what it costs to get the ship afloat, but what it costs to keep < - t. 
her there, under American rates of taxation, interest and labor, that . ee 
prevents us from owning ships in competition with foreign owners = a 
who employ capital under no such disadvantages. a 


THE THING TO BE DONE. 


Let our Government simply place us on equal conditions with 
other peoples, so that our capital can be put into competition with 
foreign capital with a fair prospect of return, and I guarantee that 
there will be no trouble about first cost. There is no trouble in rais- 
ing capital to be put into large American-built ocean steamers for the 
coasting trade, where it will be subject to the same laws, rates and 
taxation as the other capital employed in that trade. But when we 
undertake to put capital into the foreign trade we bring it into 
competition with the capital of other peoples who have mote favor- 
able conditions of interest, taxation and labor, and there we find the 
hunt for capital a vain one. As I have shown, even when England 
built ships cheaper than any other nation, her great success came 








| from her policy of aiding her merchants to run them after they were reas. 
built. ; Vee 
e | OUR COAST-TRADE PROGRESS. Y ae 
; r| 3. To show that capital can be obtained when there is a fair chance 
4 in the competition, let me call your careful attention to what we have 


| done in the development of our coast-carrying trade. This has 

a exceeded, under. protection, even our unparalleled progress in manu- 

q facturing industries. The history of the world does not show so vast 

a development as that of our coasting trade in the last ten years. ee 
Look at the figures. Counting in the contracts already in hand . 

that cannot be completed until 1882, in the ten years from 1872 we . 

have built 140 iron screw steamships, of a total tonnage of 260,000 

tons. We have also built 25 wooden screw steamers, of 27,563 tons. . 

This makes a total steam tonnage built for our coasting and foreign 

trade of nearly 290,000, 260,000 tons of it iron steamships; while in 
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1870 there did not exist in this country the rolling-mills and ship- 
' yards required to construct an iron ship such as we have to-day. 
Referring for comparison to the ocean-going steam tonnage of the 
world in 1860, we find that it consisted of 338 steamers, with tonnage 
of 431,000, divided as follows : 















































Nato . No. Tonnage. 
| 
Nien ncaduabdges quneshetsonschunehedeshadpeconveddtpenesaee 156 250,000 | 
1 United States. .........--.0ce-e- ence ecee ence cccc cece cecccncewecewescceccces 52 71,000 | 
; Ci lices Bi nkchinhenlapesincahehasodenecvebquaneeyeasontde 130 150,000 
; 
Totals. ........-2--+------ amsee cccccscecese peceeecrcccesessen prdacined 338 431,000 | 
Ocean-going steam tonnage built in United States since 1872....,.-....---..-- 145 257,563 














What a grand showing this is! We have built in ten years more 
steam ocean-going tonnage than England possessed in 1860, though 
she began to build the iron ship in 1840, and had liberally encouraged 
the establishment of ship-yards, paying millions yearly in postal con- j 
tracts to induce the investment of capital in the foreign carrying trade. 

More than that: in these ten years we have built four times as ha 
much steam tonnage as we owned in 1860, while that was made up of f 
old side-wheelers not fit for ocean carrying; ahd have built consider- 
ably more than one-half as much steam tonnage as was owned by the 
world in 1860. The ships are first-class, and their carrying capacity 
is equal to 772,659 tons of sail—-the most approved estimates based 
on experience making one ton of steam equal in carrying capacity to 
three tons of sail. . es) 





THE RIGHT KIND OF A “ DECLINE.” 


France and Germany made no increase of steam tonnage to com- o; 
pare with ours, though they had all the advantages of buying free ¥ 
‘ships of England—an advantage which the free-ship man claims 
would have done so much to gain for us a foreign carrying trade— 
while we labored under all the disadvantages of starting a new busi- 
ness when the financial condition of the country was unsettled, when 
gold was at a premium, and, when for a part of the time there was 
great business depression and distress. This is the sort of “ decline” a 
in our shipbuilding that is due to our protective theory. We can ’ 
have just such a “ decline” in our foreign shipping trade if the Gov- 
ernment will protect us as it has our coast business, or as the 
Government of England encouraged her ship-owners. 

: What has been the result, and what is the advanced condition of : 
the iron ship-building interest worth to us to-day? Had we possessed 















turn to page 46. 
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these 120 steamships in 1861, we could have thoroughly blockaded 
our coast and have brought the rebellion to a close within a year. 
Through our present facilities we should be able to construct a similar 
fleet in much less time. 

Our coasting fleet is superior to the steam fleet of any country 
except England. How is this, do you ask? Why, we protected the 
coasting trade, the same as we did our manufactures, and so saved it; 
and the result is that the country has a better fleet, to meet an 
emergency with, than it ever had before. What a benefit this re- 
duction has been to our own people, and yet it has been produced by 
competition among ourselves! 


? 


A PROOF OF WHAT WE CAN DO WITH A RIGHT POLICY. 


What we have done with the iron ship since 1872, in the face of 
financial discouragement, is sufficient proof of what we can do to 
regain our place as ocean carriers if a permanent policy and a wise 
one be adopted by the nation. It is no small thing to be able to say 
that this country is to-day the second iron ship-building country of 
the world—second only to England—and that, without reducing the 
cost of American labor, we have reduced the original cost of the iron 
ship to within 12 per cent. of what it is in England, and can build a 
ship having no superior anywhere. I am satisfied that our ten 
years’ record in iron ship-building is such a record as ought to stop 
the mouths of the men who declare that Americans cannot build iron 
ships, and must depend upon England for them. What we want is a 
wise policy to enable the merchant to run the ship after it is built, 
and then we shall succeed. 

Then, too, what a vast benefit has this coast trade been in the 
reduction of freight, and especially to the South ! 

Why, the freight rate on cotton, that was $6.75 per bale in 1860 
from Galveston to New York, was in 1882 only $2.25; and the same 
is true of cotton shipped from New Orleans, Mobile, Savannah, etc. 
Here is -a freight saving to the Southern people in the matter of 
cotton alone of some $4,000,000 a year. 


SHIP-OWNERS GRIEVANCES. 


4. But let us look at some other grievances of which the American 
ship-owner has to complain. Take the report of the Postmaster- 
General of the United States for the year ending June 30, 1881, and 
It is there officially announced that the department 
























































~ boiler space and coal bunkers, and charge tonnage fees on all; while 
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received from postages collected on United States mail matter sent to 
foreign countries the sum of $1,560,679.90, and on page 40, in the 
same report, the Postmaster-General says that the entire cost for trans- 
porting the mails to foreign countries was $239,141.21, thus leaving a 
profit to the department of $1,321,548.69. The law requires the 
American ship, sailing to foreign countries, to carry the mails for sea 
postage, or two cents per letter, which means every time a loss to the 
ship. 

Again, last year, so the official report of the department says, the 
consuls of the United States in foreign ports collected from the few 
ships which we have in the service, in way of fees, tonnage dues, cer- 
tificates, etc., the enormous sum of $830,000. The United States 
appropriated the sum of $750,000 for the support of the consular ser- 
vice abroad, yet these consuls turn into the Treasury of the United 
States $830,000, or $80,000 more than the appropriation for their sup- 
port, and the Secretary of State announces that “The consular service 
abroad is sclf-sustaining.”. He does not state, however, that it is sus- 
tained at the expense of the limited commerce which we have with 
foreign countries. 

Now, I ask you to contrast the practice of the, English Government. 
Last year the English Government appropriated the sum of $1,300,- 
ooo for her consular service, while the entire sum in fees, etc., col- 
lected from English ships was only $200,000. The English foreign 
trade is four times greater than our own, yet they only collect one- 
quarter the sum from her shipping that we. did. What does this 
show? It shows, gentlemen, that the charges upon our foreign ship- 
ping are 1,200 per cent. higher than the same charges upon English 
shipping. 
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tonnage BD occccccenus specoedbupoccqevesvecetecsceseeccs sbbnce 1,462,267. 
_ Amount tonnage dues collected 1880 been enccedstoccoccsounecebccesecoscoocesesssapes ccs 1,610, ay 
| Amount tonnage dues collected 2881.......cccccccccsccescecccccecccccccccccscccscscooes 1,588,823.87 
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MEASUREMENT LAWS UNJUST. 


According to our present laws for the measurement of steam vessels, 
we measure the whole vessel, including officers’ quarters, engine and 
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all other nations measure only the net carrying’ capacity of the ship. 
This makes an extra charge against American ships in all parts of the 
world of 33} per cent. tonnage dues more than the ships of any other 
nation. 

It affects the American ship during her time in service in the fol- 
lowing manner : 

While loading at her wharf, 334 per cent. more wharfage. 

When in dry-dock for repairs, 33} per cent. more for dockage. 

When going through the Suez Canal, 33} per cent. more for 
tonnage. 

While laying up at wharf and not in service, 334 per cent. more 
expenses. } 

It seems that the American ship in foreign trade has been loaded 
down with all kinds of unnecessary burdens. Strange to say, the men 
who for fifteen years have been advocating free ships as the only 
remedy have never seen any of these difficulties, or, if they have, never 
suggested their removal. It is time for a change. 


‘ 


THE REMEDY SUGGESTED. 


But it is asked, How can we ever hope to enter into the competi- 
tion? What shall we do? I answer, The American mechanic, manu- 
facturer and merchant, the American sailor, ask no protection for 
brains, push or ingenuity. All they ask is an equal chance in the 
competition. I have shown that dear capital, well-paid labor and high 
taxes cannot compete in manufacturing or ship-owning with low taxes, 
cheap labor and cheap capital. 

1. For answer as to what we can do, look at what England did. 
With her iron interest well developed, able to build the iron ship 
cheaper than any other nation, with all the advantages of cheap labor, _ 
cheap capital and low taxation, she yet, to encourage and induce her 
ship-owners to build fast mail vessels to open up new markets, from 
1840 to 1880 paid them $222,000,000 in subsidy. France has aided 
her ship-owners for years, and only this year, finding it impossible to 
own a great merchant marine and buy it from England, passed a law 
offering a bounty for every iron steamship built in France—this 
encouragement being equal to $7,000,000 a year, including the sums 
paid to those running French-built ships under the French flag. What 
is Germany talking of doing? Prince Bismarck, in a recent speech, 
recognized the wisdom of the new French policy, said it would 
“create for France a powerful navy, which may prove of effective 
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service in time of war,” and declared that the “ merchant service is the 
handmaid of all other industries—of agriculture and commerce. On 
the day when the freight trade is given over to foreigners,” he there- 4 | 
fore concluded, “a mortal blow will be dealt to all the industries of the 
country. These enterprises cannot dispense with Government aid, and 
this has always been afforded in a productive manner as soon as it 
was a question of paving the way for our traffic in distant markets. 
England has given the example of using mail steamers as the pioneers c 
for the creation or expansion of commercial relations.” These are the 
words of one of the keenest statesmen of Europe, and they are true ri 
words. We need ships to pave the way to traffic in new and distant : 
.markets, and, as Prince Bismarck says, these enterprises cannot dis- 
pense with a government policy of protection and encouragement. 


















THE KEY TO THE QUESTION. 





fag 2. The key to unlock the world’s commerce ts the fast mail ship. 1 
ie have showed how England used it. How did the United States turn 
-. this key? The story is a pitiful one. Our Government has actually 
discriminated against ships engaged in the foreign trade as against 
vy, the coasting. For instance, the ship in the coasting trade, if needed 
ay to carry the mails, is treated the same as railways, stage-coaches, or 
inland steamboats, and paid for the service performed ; but if that ship 
Ba, be engaged in the foreign trade, and the Government desires to send a 
mail to a foreign country, the owner is obliged to take the mails and i 
carry them to destination with little or no compensation therefor. ' 












AN UNJUST LAW TO BE REPEALED. 










I will read to you the Statute Law upon this subject: - 


U. S. ReEvisep SratuTes, Section 3,976.—The master of any vessel of the United 
es, bound from any port therein to any foreign port, or from any foreign port to any 
port in the United States, shall, before clearance, receive on board and securely convey all R 
such mails as the Post Office Department or ‘any diplomatic or consular agent abroad shall 
offer; and he shall promptly deliver the same, at the port of destination, to the proper officer, 4 
for which he shall receive two cents for every letter so delivered; and upon the entry of 
every such vessel returning from any. foreign port, the master thereof shall maxe oath that 
he has promptly delivered all the mail placed on board said vessel before clearance from the 
United States; and if he fail to make such oath, the vessel shall not be entitled to the privi- 
leges of a vessel of the United States. 


To ask relief from this unjust law is the means of raising a cry 
oe against the ship-owner of “ subsidy beggar.” 
aS The following table will show you how this law operates against the 
| American ship engaged in the foreign trade: 
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. No. Mile. 
; Lines. Ships. thascinds Mail pay. + 
New York to San Francisco, China, Japan, Australia and return... .. 18 681,877 $24,410 
Brazil line, New York to St. Thomas, Para, Pernambuco, Bahia and Rio 3 140,000 1,875 
Havana line, New York to Havana.........--+.--0+++--eereeeeeee 3. 128,960 2,444" 
South Side line, New York to Santiago de Cuba................-... 3 43,472 76* 

f Mexican line, New York to Vera Cruz. .....-...--cececsceeeeses---- 5 187,000 2,600 ‘ 

F th snbdn cdbwee Rooted TerTrTTTiiTT. tte Tere 32 1,181,309 $31,405 : 
ee - 
4 * The Havana Line had to pay $600 for bringing mail from quarantine by special boat, and $520 cost of 

delivery and collection, leaving a net mail earning of $1,324. The South Side Line paid for mail expressage, in a 
; its sixteen trips, $160, leaving a net loss for carrying the mails of $83.06. % 
Contrast with this showing the following, which gives the amount a 
paid annually to five lines which carry the mails in the coasting trade: ‘ 
st Mi 
| Line vat, | ati py . 
F af 
, Galveston to Brashear, Texas. ........cccccccssccedecccccccccccccceseseseces 8, . " 
x | Cedar Keys to Key West, Florida...... ses enig inicatnadioniatnatadnesman tal 48,880 be pond ‘2 
| San Francisco to Portland QeEGOR ...cccs cnncaedeccwcccccocosecoscoveseereces 69,680 25,000 ‘ 
‘ | Portland 00 Sidhe 2.0... niccccccccccccccccccvnccccecccccsqnsousesepesecccocs 16,020 34,800 " 
é Postinnd to Astesit. ....ccccccccccescccccccetceccccccce séccecccceséooseseses 54,880 14,906 7 
POM ings sevces cececs soccceccossqnesensecspooposececossessepenseseees 247,960 $142,706 ne 
| Thus the account stands: ‘ 
Lines in foreign trade carry mails 1,181,309 miles for...........-...--+2+--eeeeenseeseenceens $31,405 rs io 
| Lines in coasting trade carry mails 247,960 miles for... .......+-.<00++eceececeeeeeses -gubsenee 142,706 
, | Lines in foreign trade carry more miles by 933,349 for less ‘pay DPictetsehusesiesbbantensss iil ETI, 30% d 
D Or, counting by miles, the pay for carrying foreign mails is 244 cents er mile, while for domestic mails “i 
it is 57% cents per mile. - 
| somapeticiahaiilitmnaiedtanins eS Se ee Be a” 
- f " 
‘i That is the discrimination we make against capital the moment it is se 
q put into the foreign trade. The Mexican Government alone pays a 
" $134,000 a year for mail service to this country, or nearly as much as ; 
} we pay for all our foreign mail service. 
a’ What had protection to do with this ? .? 
HOW FRANCE TURNS THE KEY. . 
3. Look now to France, and see how she is turning this key. Hav- 
a 


ing cheap capital, labor and taxation, she tried for years the policy 
urged by the “free-ship” men for us, hamely, buying her ships from 
England. But she proved by experience that no nation can be a great ve 
shipping nation that cannot build its own ships. And so wise France 

is building up a powerful merchant marine (a new steamship line was 

formed within a fortnight) under this law granting bounties to ships: 


There will be paid for all steam and sailing vessels launched after passage of this bill, ex- 
cepting fishing vessels, yachts, and steamers now receiving a subsidy, as follows : 

Thirty cents per ton for every mile run, to be reduced each year as follows: 1c. per ton 
for wooden vessels; 1'4c. per ton for composite vessels; 1c. per ton for iron vessels .The 
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vessels to used by the Government in case of war; and the above premium to be increased 
15 per cent. where designs are submitted to and approved by the Navy Department. 
Where materials are imported for the construction of vessels, there will be allowed to 
, ship-builders, in place of the duties paid upon materials, for every registered ton of iron or 
steel, $12; for wooden vessels of over 200 tons, $4; for composite vessels, $8; for wooden 
vessels under 200 tons, $2. For all the pumps, machinery, etc., required, $2.40 for every 
es 220 pounds. All vessels transformed to increased tonnage after the passage of this bill will 
ite be allowed the same premium as for new vessels on the increased tonnage. 





To give you a practical illustration of this new French bounty law, 
I will apply it to a 3,000-ton iron ship. The bounty would be: On 
building—Weight of iron in hull, 1,800 tons, at $12, $21,600; weight 
of machinery, 500 tons, at $24.43, $12,615; total, $34,215. Then 
there is allowed 30c. per ton for every 1,000 miles run, after being put 
in service, for first year, diminishing Ic. per mile each year thereafter. 

Presuming the above 3,000-ton steamer makes ten trips from Havre 
to New York per annum, or 60,000 miles; this gives for first year’s 
service as follows: 3,000 tons, at 30c.—$900x60=$54,000; and 
second year’s service, $52,000. This will expire entirely at the end 


[ee Me 
a ee 


of thirty years. o 
Be. Adding the bounty and the allowance per mile, the law would grant a 
— the 3,000-ton ship the first year $89,015. The French Government a: 


for this requires in return the carrying of its mails, and the right to 
use the ships in case of war, taking them at a fair valuation. Though 
this law seems an expensive one, yet it furnishes France with a cheap a 
navy, and the best it ever had. ct 
This law met with the severest criticism fron the English press while ae | 

it was under discussion in France, and it is said that the English Am- 
bassador in France wrote home to know if it did not conflict with the 
treaty between France and England. And now, since the law could ; 
not be defeated, English capital is going over to France to build ships oe | 
there. Under this law France, in seven years, will be able to hold oa 
the same control over the carrying trade of South America and the 
Pacific that England does on the North Atlantic. This France will = 9 
be doing while we are wasting our time discussing “free ships” and 4 
subsidy, and paying nothing fot carrying the mails; and the result, if 
we allow that to be done, will be that we will be left with our coasting 
_ trade, and with nothing else. If we allow the present chance to put 
‘American ships into the South American carrying trade to slip away 
from us, it will not be left open to us long. a 
_-. _ Suppose that this law brought into use under the French flag 100 
_. 3,000-ton ships. To keep those ships in use for thirty years the 
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French Government would pay, on an average for thirty years, about 
$2,500,000 per year. Those ships would employ under the law ten 
thousand officers, sailors and engineers, and those ships would make a 
navy, as far as ships are concerned, superior to our present navy. 


THE GOOD RESULTS TO FRANCE. 


France understands that this law is a.law of great economy in the 
matter of building up her navy, and besides, these ships carry the 
French mails to all parts of the world. The price of mail service de- 
ducted from the amount paid for these ships reduces the sum to a very 
low figure. Besides this, the ships constructed, in France make an ex- 
penditure of $50,000,000, of which 90 per cent. is paid out for labor to 
the French workingman in developing the industries of France. Also, 
it gives employment to 10,000 sailors during the life of the ship, and 
the ship’s gross earning each year is 60 per cent. of the original cost, 
mostly to be spent in France. Sum this all up, and you will find that 
it is sowing seed which will produce a rich harvest. 


THE ONLY WAY TO OWN IS TO BUILD AT HOME. 


The drain consequent upon buying ships abroad proves too reat 
to be borne. Could England ever have owned and maintained her 
$574,000,000 worth of ships ifshe had had to buy them from another 
country? To keep this fleet up, not counting the annual cost of re- 
pairs, to build the new ships required to replace those lost and worn 
out, and to meet the demands of increased trade, costs not less than 
10 per cent. of the whole value, or $57,000,000 yearly. Could any 
nation expect to maintain such a mighty interest as this if, instead of 
being able to build its ships and tools, it was dependent upon another 
nation for them, and must annually send millions upon millions abroad 
to support the working people of that other nation? Could we afford 
to own such a fleet if we had bought it abroad? Could we pay out 
annually the millions necessary to keep it renewed? What effect 
would the taking of that great amount of labor out of our market have 
upon that market, and what effect in comparison upon the market 
which we favored with it? These questions are of deep importance in 
seeking a solution of our shipping problem. It should be our ambi- 
tion to occupy the place that properly belongs to us on the ocean. 
To do that would require an outlay of $200,000,000 of capital within 
the next ten years; and the constant increase of our surplus products 
for export would render necessary an increased outlay year by year, 
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with the sums needed for renewal added. Could we send that vast 
amount out of this country, and could we forever keep sending it out ? 
No; that capital is labor, and no country that cannot build ships can 
afford to own them. 





























THE FREE MATERIAL FALLACY. 





A few words now on the question of free material, which is con- "7 
stantly agitated. It is asked, what would be the effect upon our ship- 
ping of allowing raw material for the ship to come in free of duty, as 
ie under sections 2,513 and 2,514? 
ae No effect: at all. I have made it clear that we do not build ships 
et - for the foreign trade simply because our merchants cannot run them 
3 there. In the first place, I can say this, that though I have built ves- 
sels for the foreign trade to the extent of $10,000,000 since this law a 
was enacted, I have never once made use of it. And I believe I 
should not be so foolish as not to do so if it were to any advantage. 
The whole ting is a sham. 

It is a favorite argument with some, that a ship’s cost is 95 per 
cent. for material and 5 for labor, instead of the exact reverse. 
The “labor, which makes up 95 per cent. of the cost, is free. As 
for free material, I have studied every way practicable to see how 
near we could come to compete with Great Britain in the product of oe 
the ship. In 1872, when I undertook to build some large ships, the a 
rolling mills did not exist in this country that could make the angles, . 
plates and beams required. I then had to pay £12 10s. in gold for _ 
: plates, £11 10s. for angles, £1 per ton freight by steam, and 5 per 
"cent. commission. This satisfied me of the folly of a man’s trying to 


=: bring a distance of three thousand five hundred miles the heavy i 
material required for a ship, paying freight and commissions, and 4 
putting that material into a ship, at our high rates of labor, in com- a | 


petition with a man whose ship-yard is close by where the material is 
produced, and who has cheaper labor, no freight or commission to pay, 
and lower rates of taxation. 

From the Clyde to the Delaware or Hudson is over three thousand 
miles. The impractical man tells the American ship-builder that the 
thing he needs to enable him to build ships is to bring the material 4 
from the Clyde and put it into ships in competition with the ship- 4 
builder over there. Now, who would think of taking the iron from 
the Delaware to the Kennebec—a vastly shorter distance—and asking 
the builder there to put it into iron ships in.competition with the iron 
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ship-builder on the Delaware, who had no freight to pay? Or how 
would think of bringing wood from Maine to Delaware to build 
wooden ships in competition with the Maine builders? The idea is so 
preposterous that no practical man would entertain it. It is plain that 
the freight and commission paid by the American builder in bringing 
material from the Clyde would be a large profit for the English 
builder. Why, even the short distance from the Clyde to the Thames 
was so much of a disadvantage that it broke up the ship-yards on the 
Thames, and the builders there had to move up to the Clyde in order 
to join in the competition. If builders with all other conditions equal 
could not stand a few miies’ freightage, how could we hope to com- 
pete when obliged to bring material over three thousand miles? Why 
did not England succeed when she imported the wood from us free, 
with cheaper capital and labor ? 

Again, I would like to ask the theorist how far advanced this 
material would be, when it arrived in this country, toward a finished 
ship? It must go through several processes, from the ore to the pig, 
from the pig to puddled blooms, thence into rolled muck-bars, thence 
into plates, angles, bars and beams. These last shapes are the most 
advanced until it is put into the ships, yet from this advanced stage 
there is yet 60 per cent. of the 95 per cent. labor to be expended 
before it is wrought into the finished ship. How does the advocate of 
free material propose to aid the American builder to meet his com- 
petitor on the Clyde who pays for this 60 per cent. of labor 50 
per cent. less than the American builder, while in addition the 
American builder has to pay freight and commission where the Clyde 
builder has the material at home? Would this in any case be a just 
law ? 


THE DANGER OF DEPENDENCE ON FOREIGNERS. 
Our surplus products sent by ship to foreign markets amounted in 


1870 to about 2,500,000 tons; in 1880 to over 15,000,000 tons, 
valued at $1,589,472,093; and in 1890, at anything like a propor- 


tionate increase, will be upward of 50,000,000 tons. We have for 


many years been paying from $70,000,000 to $100,000,000 a year in 
freight money to foreign carriers, are now paying $140,000,000, and 
this amount must increase proportionately with our exports. Our 
products are carried almost entirely in foreign bottoms, and are, there- 
fore, liable at any time to be endangered by foreign complications. 
Suppose the three nations which are doing the principal part of our 
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carrying—England, France and Germany—should become involved 
in war. The first thing would be to attack each other’s ships, and in 
destroying those ships destroy our products. We might then have the 
unpleasant experience of seeing the fleets of hostile nations lying in 
wait off Sandy Hook to prey upon any ship that ventured to put out 
‘to sea loaded with our cargoes. What means have we to guard this 
great interest? W2%.1 redress could national law give us in such a 
case? What could we do to secure the carrying of our products, 
having no ships ofc __ own, nor the skilled labor to produce them, and 
being unable to buy them of England in such emergency? What 
_ danger should we then be in through pursuing a policy of dependence 
upon foreign carriers and ship-builders? Would we for a moment R 
“A allow our railroad system of transportation to be subject to such risks 
i: ‘i and chances? Yet is not the steamship line simply the continuation 
aa of the trunk-line road to market? We cannot be safe unless the whole 
i |. road is equally under our control at all times. Has the United States 
. to-day this control or the power to procure it in case of sudden 
requirement? In this I have only pointed out what would be our 
condition if we were not directly involved in the war. I need not 

f comment on what our condition would be if we were a party to it. 
We have, it is true, a comparatively small amount of tonnage left in 

























the foreign trade. But what protection has Government even for the Bs 
little that is left? The mention of our navy only excites a smile. We ee 
have practically no means of protection whatever for any of these Ss 
national interests. We. could not to-day properly repulse an attack + \ 7 
made by the weakest naval power of Europe. To face the fact squarely ' 

is the surest way to a remedy. ey 






Italy has been thoroughly investigating her shipping decline, and 
the commission has decided that home ship-building must be encour- 
aged if anything is to be done; and so will recommend a bounty law 
similar to that of France, with so much pay per mile for every mile 
run in the general lines of trade. 












IN WHOSE INTEREST IS THE FREE-SHIP ADVOCATE WORKING? 


_ If we take our true position on the ocean, what will be our future 
wants? I have showed that we now need an investment of $75,000,000 i 
in ships to enable us to take our fair share of the carrying of our own ae 
products. At the prospective rate of increase to 50,000,000 tons to 4 
be carried in 1890, we should by that time require $75,000,000 more 

capital invested in fast iron steamers in the foreign trade to keep up 
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our share in carrying the increased product. Ninety per cent. of this 
$150,000,000 put into ships represents labor. If we buy these ships 
abroad we part with the 90 per cent. and lose the profits, and are still 
just as dependent on foreigners for ships as when we begun. If we 
introduce the policy of free material the forms and shapes in which 
this material would come would be equal to one-half the cost of the 
ship, and we should send go per cent, of that amount to support 
foreign labor, and to encourage the development of all the varieties of 
mechanical arts required to bring the ore into these forms and shapes. 
In both cases we should simply be taking the money from American 
labor and giving it to foreign labor, aiding also thereby to train for a 
foreign nation skilled workmen. : 

Strange to say, both the free-ship and the free-material advocate 
are alike in favor of England, for England is the only nation that we 


can purchase either ships or material from. All the suggestions that | 
have come before the Commission from the free-ship or free-material — 


men are such as would, if carried out, make us dependent, now and 
continuously, upon England, and are such as look not toward our but 
her advantage and benefit and upbuilding. This fact is at least sig- 
nificant enough to be worth notice. 

JoHN ROACH. 





A PICTURE OF NORTHWESTERN DEVELOPMENT. 


N the 6th of May, 1812, Congress passed a law setting apart for 

the soldiers of the second war with Great Britain six million 

acres of land, one-third to be surveyed in the Territory of Michigan. 
The result was a report to the Commissioner of the General Land 
Office from the Surveyor-General of Ohio, under date of “ Chillicothe, 
November 30, 1815,” in which the “ military lands of Michigan,” situ- 
ated in the southeastern part of its lower peninsula, were described 
as abounding in “swamps and lakes,” which formed “ probably near 
one-half of the country,” “the intermediate space” being “‘ with very 
few exceptions a poor, barren, sandy land, with scarcely any vegeta- 
tion except very small scrubby oaks.” The report admitted that “in 
the eastern part” there was less marsh, but added that “the extreme 
sterility and barrenness of the soil continued.” The summing up of 
this official opinion was given in this sentence: ‘The country taken 
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- altogether, so far as has been explored and to all appearances, together 
with the information received concerning the balance, is so bad there 
would not be more than one acre out of one hundred, if there would 
be one out of one thousand, that would in any case admit of cultiva- 
tion.” A patriotic Congress came promptly to the relief of the 
veterans thus threatened with the burdensome ownership of a desert 
relieved only by morasses, and enacted that two million acres should 
be selected for them in Illinois and Missouri, instead of in Michigan. 
Seventy years have not yet passed, but the lands which were thus pro- 
nounced too poor to give away have already enriched tens of thou- 
sands of farmers. Within their boundaries is situated a county 
(Oakland) which in the census of 1870 ranked sixth in the Union and 
second in the West in the value of agricultural products. They have 
become part of the garden of a State which, with more than half of 
its arable surface still untouched by the plow, cannot be surpassed in 
the great fertile region between the Alleghanies and the Rocky Moun- 
tains in either the variety or the profitableness of its agriculture. The 
extent to which the improved lands of Michigan exceed those of any 
other Western State in the pecuniary returns with which they repay 
cultivation is shown in this table, prepared fromthe compilations made 
by Mr. R. P. Porter, of Washington, in his work upon “The West,” 
from the reports of the United States Department of Agriculture. It 
gives the average annual value per acre for each of the Western 
States of the eight principal crops raised by them in the five years 
ending with 1879: 





Wheat. 





$17.76 
16.25 
13.11 
14.60 
11.43 
11.35 
7 
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11.56 
8.60 






































It appears by these figures that from the four great staples of wheat, 
corn, oats and hay the farmers of Michigan realize more per acre than 
those of any other Western State, while their earnings are also among 
the largest in the remaining columns of the table. In contributing to 
this result the fertility of the soil and the quality of the product are 
undoubtedly aided by Michigan’s peculiarly advantageous situation, in 
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easy command of the great competing highways of water and rail 
transportation between the interior of the continent and the ‘Atlantic 
seaboard. Still, after due allowance has been made for this influence 
of cheaper freights, the force of the comparison remains unbroken. 
Other striking figures may be added. The census of 1880 shows 
Michigan to have been the fourth State in the amount of wheat raised 
during the census year, and in the yield of wheat to the acre it sur- 
passed every State except Colorado, whose entire crop was less than 
1,500,000 of bushels, cultivated by the costly method of irrigation. It 
lies north of all the other winter-wheat States, but its climate is tem- 
pered by the equalizing influences of the inland seas, which almost sur- 
round its peninsulas, and in quality its winter wheat is unequaled. It 
is the fourth wool-producing State. All the cereals and all the vege- 
tables of the temperate zone flourish in its soil. Not only is it the 
fruit State of the Northwest, but California alone offers a more favor- 
able field to horticulture in all its grades, while the southern half of its 
lower peninsula leads the Union in the proportion of its cultivated 
lands given to orchards. The statistics of the census and the estimates 
of the National Department of Agriculture show that in the census 
year the products of the farms of Michigan—its grain, hay, fruit, pota- 
toes, wool, live stock, butter, milk, cheese, eggs, vegetables and seeds 
—exceeded in value $100,000,000, a sum not only $20,000,000 larger 
than the total of the silver and gold mined in the United States in the 
same period, but greater than the heaviest bullion yield of any twelve 
months in the history of American mining. These figures mark the 
agricultural development in less than a biblical lifetime of a State 
originally believed to be exceptional in its sterility ; and this develop- 
ment it has reached with its territory not half settled and the real 
extent of its resources still unknown. 

The census-takers of 1820 reported the population of the Territory 


of Michigan at 8,765. Even these figures were swollen by including ~ 


in the enumeration the United States military posts in Wisconsin and 
Northern Minnesota, as well as at Fort Mackinac and Fort Gratiot. 
In the lower peninsula there were small settlements at Detroit, French- 
town (now Monroe), Mount Clemens and St. Clair. The upper penin- 
sula was an absolute wilderness, visited only by infrequent exploring 
expeditions and the adventurous fur-buyers who laid the foundations 
of the Astor fortune. The opening of the Erie Canal, in 1825, gave 


an impetus to Western immigration, and the search of shrewd pioneers 
- soon found in the lands west of the Detroit River that promise of fer- 
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tility which had been officially declared to be lacking. The territorial 
census of 1834, taken to demonstrate the presence of the “60,000 free 
inhabitants,” without which no subdivision of the original Northwest 
Territory could become a State, yielded a footing of 87,273, of whom 
"65,000 were grouped in the few southeastern counties, while less than — 
1,000 were found in the upper peninsula. Michigan was admitted to 
the Union in 1837, and its semi-centennial birthday as a State is still 
in the future ; but the census of 1880 showed the presence within its 
borders of 1,636,937 persons. The population of the upper peninsula 
(85,085), with its thriving mining districts, was almost equal to that of 
the entire Territory in 1834. A quarter of a million of people were 
pioneering along the shores and in the forests of the lower peninsula, 
above the valleys of the Saginaw and the Grand rivers, while south of 
that natural dividing line 1,250,000 were clustered in growing cities 
and villages, or tilling the fertile soil of over 100,000 farms. From 
the twenty-third (census of 1840) it had risen to the ninth place in 
point of population, having passed fourteen of the older States, while 
none of the younger commonwealths had overtaken it. If the present 
‘ratio of growth continues, the census of 1890 will find Michigan 
(accompanied by Iowa and Texas) leading both Kentucky and Massa- 
chusetts, and disputing the sixth place with Indiana. The evidences 
that this remarkable growth is more than a mere increase in numbers 
or development of money-making enterprise are to be found in the 
high average intelligence of the people of Michigan, the public spirit 
of its communities, the general excellence of its press, its numerous and 
well-equipped benevolent associations, and its admirable system of 
free public education. 

At the time of the admission of the State there had grown up some 
conception of the agricultural possibilities of its soil, but there was no 
adequate appreciation of its other great resources. There was a gen- 
eral knowledge of the breadth and density of its forests, and each 
important settlement had its saw-mill which supplied the local demand 
for building material, but no man dreamed that the northern part of 
the lower peninsula surpassed any known region of the same area in 
the richness of its stock of timber. Ten years elapsed before even 
the people of the new State began to realize the extent of the wealth 
within their reach. In 1847 the first shipment of clear lumber was 
sent from Saginaw to Albany, and there its superior quality attracted 
an attention which promptly stimulated inquiry and exploration. The 


"Saginaw River, with tributaries more than fifteen hundred miles in 
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length, drains a region larger than Connecticut and Rhode Island, and 
along its branches and their headwaters were found immense ‘tracts of 
magnificent pines. Lumbermen from the failing pineries of New 
England and the Middle States, shrewd capitalists and enterprising 
pioneers began briskly the work of development, and within ten 
years the mills of Michigan were sawing annually over 500,000,000 
feet. According to the census of 1880 that State’s cut of lumber had 
during the preceding year reached the enormous amount of 4,172,- 
572,000 feet, nearly one-quarter of the entire product of the Union 
and more than double the total of any other State. In 1881 its 
manufacture of pine alone yielded 3,919,500,000 feet, sufficient to 
girdle the earth at the equator with an inch floor over twenty-five feet 
in width, or to build a city of two hundred thousand dwellings, which 
would supply a million persons with comfortable homes. Moreover, 
this aggregate does not include the shingles, lath, staves and heading, 
square and long timber, railroad ties, telegraph poles, hemlock bark, 
cord-wood, charcoal stock, and large quantities of valuable hard-wood 
cut and sold in the same period. The pine lumber manufactured in 
Michigan up to the close of 1881 exceeded 55,000,000,000 feet. 
Placed upon cars in the usual manner it would load a train which 


would more than reach around the world. ‘Sawed into one-inch boards — 


it would cover a bridge over thirty feet in width from the earth to the 
moon. It is estimated that the value of the Michigan timber of all 
kinds thus far marketed is more than $1,000,000,000. The history of 
California gold-mining is commonly regarded as the most marvelous 
chapter in the annals of Western development, but the famous placers 
and quartz veins, which have drawn to the Pacific coast tens of thou- 
sands of men from all walks of life and from every continent, have 
yielded but little more bullion than would have been required to buy 
the forest products in the past of the still unexhausted woodlands of 
Michigan. 

The Indians obtained salt from the saline springs of the Saginaw 
Valley long before the first white settlers built their cabins on the 
shores of the great lakes. The National Government withheld from 
sale the sections of public lands containing the principal of these foun- 
tains of natural brine, but made no adequate effort to ascertain the 


character of the subterranean reservoirs in which they found their 
origin, and Michigan came into the Union with salt-making regarded 
by even its more sanguine citizens only as a shadowy possibility and — 


not as a certain source of wealth awaiting development. The infant 
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State, following the counsels of its accomplished geologist, Dr. Doug- 
lass Houghton, attempted to demonstrate the commercial value of its 
saline resources by deep borings at promising points. The first results 
were disappointing, and financial embarrassments and the death of Dr. 
Houghton soon led to the final abandonment of the work by the Gov- 
ernment. Nearly a score of years elapsed before private enterprise 
succeeded where official action had failed. In 1859 the East Saginaw 
Salt Manufacturing Company was formed, and with improved machin- 
ery began a skillful, systematic and resolute effort to ascertain the real 
character of the Saginaw salt deposits. At the depth of two hundred 
. feet the well yielded a weak brine, which steadily increased in strength 
as the drill penetrated the successive rock strata. In March, 1860, 
brine which marked ninety degrees on the salometer was found at a 
depth of 639 feet, and early in the ensuing summer the manufacture 
of salt was added to the industries of Michigan. Experiment soon 
showed that this brine of remarkable strength was also inexhaustible 
in supply; that its pumping and evaporation could be accomplished at 
the minimum of cost in connection with the saw-mills; that cooperage 
was cheap amid those vast forests, and that the lakes offered the most 
economical means of transportation. The rapid and healthy growth 
which followed has been without interruption, and in the census of 
1880 Michigan was the largest salt-manufacturing State. Its product 
was nearly one-half that of the entire Union, and double that of any 
single State, while the average strength of its brine was 91 4 °, that of 
Onondaga being but 69 14° and of Kanawha 353{° —In 1881 its wells 
yielded 2,750,000 barrels, of which 98 per cent. passed inspection as 
first quality. They are two hundred in number, and are to be found 
in the Saginaw Valley, along the banks of Saginaw Bay, and at Man- 
istee, on the Lake Michigan shore. They vary from six hundred to 
two thousand feet in depth, and can be pumped at the rate of from 
twelve to twenty gallons per minute. As the salt-producing territory 
of Michigan already geologically developed covers eight thousand 
square miles, and as other saline reservoirs have been found underly- 
ing what is popularly known as the Saginaw basin, it is manifestly 
impossible to set limits to the future growth of this important interest. 

The upper peninsula of Michigan is geographically united to Wis- 
consin. ‘That its political do not correspond with its natural relations 
is due to a prolonged dispute between Michigan and Ohio as to their 
common boundary line, each claiming a narrow strip of territory 
including and west of the present city of Toledo. At one stage of this 















controversy the militia were ordered out on both sides, and there were 
dire threatenings of civil strife, although in the end, to quote the 
contemporaneous description of a frontier orator, “the only results of 
the great ‘Toledo war’ were the death of one horse and the fright of 
an old woman.” In 1835 Michigan applied for admission to the 
Union. In 1836 Congress passed an act sustaining Ohio’s claim to 
the Toledo district, adding the remote and unknown upper peninsula 
to Michigan, and making the latter’s admission contingent upon the 
formal assent of its people to these boundaries. This new territory 
was given not as possessing intrinsic value, but to pacify an angry 
community, and it was rejected as an insult added to a theft. 
Michigan preferred the acres of the Maumee Valley to the square 
miles of the Lake Superior shore, and treated the congressional offer 
as California would deal with a proposition to exchange the San Fran- 
cisco basin for the Alaskan peninsula. The only regularly-elected con- 
vention indignantly rejected the conditions of the enabling act. Still, 
the political and other advantages of membership of the Union were 
not to be despised, and ultimately the friends of admission, stigmatized 
in the party jargon of the day as “ submissionists,” without any lawful 
authority—and also without resistance from their opponents, who 
treated the whole proceedings as void—chose delegates to a second 
convention, which accepted the terms proposed by Congress. That 
body in turn treated this more than dubious action as a spontaneous 
expression of the will of the people, and recognized the new State by 
seating its representatives. That copper was to be found in the moun- 
tain ranges of “the Siberia of Michigan,” as the unwelcome upper 
peninsula was called, had been known for two centuries. The 
Relacions of the Jesuit missionaries make frequent mention of its 
presence, and as early as 1770 some British adventurers had unsuc- 
cessfully attempted its mining on the banks of the Ontonagon. More 
recent explorations had also led to the discovery of large masses of 
pure copper exposed in the surface, but the actual significance of these 
indications was still absolutely unknown. Even as late as 1840 a 
Michigan Senator, in replying to Henry Clay’s description of the pro- 
jected ship canal around the Falls of Ste. Marie as “a work beyond 
the range of the remotest settlements in the United States or in the 
moon,” advocated a grant of lands in its aid chiefly because the canal 
would stimulate the fisheries of Lake Superior, valued then at 
$1,000,000 annually, adding, as a minor consideration, that “on the 


‘ southern shore copper ore and other minerals are believed to exist in ~ 
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abundance.” It was not until one year later that Dr. Houghton’s first 
report directed the attention of prospectors and capitalists to this new 
field of enterprise, and the State was ten years old before the steadily 
remunerative character of work upon the celebrated Cliff fissure vein 
proved the tempting profitableness of Lake Superior mining. To-day 
Michigan copper commands the markets of the world for all uses 
requiring the highest degree of tenacity, and the estimated value of the 
State’s yield up to the close of 1881 was $150,000,000. One-third of 
this came frum the conglomerate of the Calumet and Hecla, the richest 
and the largest copper mine ever known, which has assessed its share- 
holders for all purposes less than $1,000,000, and which has paid them 
in dividends over $20,000,000, possesses a plant and surface improve- 
ments superior to those of any mine in the world, and supports a com- 
munity of over five thousand souls on a “location” which, twenty 
years ago, was an unbroken wilderness. In the annual production of 
» this metal Michigan is now second to Chili only. 

That the mountains of the upper peninsula concealed valuable de- 
posits of iron ore was not suspected until some years after the admis- 
sion of the State. Even Dr. Houghton’s report in 1841 mentioned the 
finding of hematite ore only to pronounce the discovery of no “ practi- 
cal importance.” In 1844 the Government surveyors at work on the 
present site of Negaunee had their attention drawn to outcroppings of 
magnetic ore by the variations of the needles of their solar compasses. 
In the following year a party searching at the sdme place for copper 
discovered the presence of large quantities of iron ore of workable 
quality, and they organized the first mine (the Jackson). Ten years 
more elapsed before Lake Superior iron mining became firmly. estab- 
lished, and it was not until 1860 that the annual output of the district 
reached 100,000 tons. The yield of 1881 was 2,321,315 tons, exceed- 


ing that of any American State in value, although Pennsylvania's ton-_ 


nage may possibly have been greater. The Michigan ore has been 
found to be of unusual richness, and it has been proved that its supply 
is practically inexhaustible ; the value of that already converted into 
metal is estimated at $138,500,000. The iron mines—three of them, 
the Chapin, the Republic and the Lake Superior, surpass any of their 
class in extent and productiveness—are as a rule profitable, and their 
dividends in 1881 are safely estimated at not less than $8,000,000, 
a sum greater than the dividends paid during the same period by the 
gold and silver mines of the United States, and amounting to 1,200 
per cent. on the capital stock of the operating companies. 
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In this picture of Northwestern development, sketched only in 
rough outline, are broad spaces yet to be filled in by the future. 
Already “stump lands,” partially cleared by the axes of the lumber- 
men, have been made into fertile farms, and the prize wheat of recent 
State fairs has come from remote settlements in the upper peninsula 
not yet five years old. An agriculture which thus subdues pineries 
and defies the rigors of a Lake Superior winter, is still far from the . 
limits of its growth. In the fruit belt but a fraction of the land avail- 
able for the cultivation of even the tenderer varieties has been im- 
proved. Although the unprecedented scale of the lumbering opera- 
tions is steadily making vast inroads into the standing pine, tens of 
thousands of acres are still untouched, while it is'an important fact 
that trees once passed by as too small for profitable handling, now pay 
well for cutting. The hard-wood forests of Michigan are also of large 
area, and with the lessening of the supply of pine the other valuable 
timber of the State will receive greater attention, and its manufacture 
will for many years constitute an important and prosperous industry. 
Salt-making is unquestionably in its infancy. Not a thousandth part 
of the copper range has been minutely explored. The latest discov- 
eries of iron are the richest, and there are vast deposits of “lean ores” 
left untouched about the old openings, which, with improved mining 
methods and better means of transportation, will be profitably mar- 
keted. Coal, peat, building stone, slate and marble are undeveloped 
natural resources already giving promise of importance. What may 
be added to them by discovery is a theme which tempts the imagina- 
tion to an ambitious flight in dealing with a State possessing interests 
so varied, so great, and yet of such brief history. 


CHARLES K. BACKUS. 





EXTRA-TERRITORIAL TAXATION. 


A TALE is told of a certain German professor and statesman, 

which, if not true of him, is eminently characteristic of the 
modes of thought of the ordinary legislator. In the course of his 
lectures upon finance, which are among the most popular of those de- 
livered at the celebrated university where he is installed, it is said, 
that* he is accustomed to divide taxable property into two classes— 
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that which is in territory under control of a State, and that which is 
beyond such territory, but is owned by persons who are under its 
control, whether its subjects or foreigners dwelling within; and then, 
after enumerating the different methods and advantages to be obtained 
from taxing each, to say: “‘There remains still another kind of prop- 
erty, which would be a lucrative source of revenue to the State, and 
upon which heavy charges could be laid without any diminution to 
the wealth of the State which imposes them. This would long since 
have been utilized for direct taxation were it not that no means have 
hitherto been discovered whereby such taxes laid upon it can be col- 
lected. I refer to property situated beyond the borders and in terri- 
tory not under the control of a State, and owned by persons who 
neither are its subjects nor dwell within it. If any of you young 
gentlemen can devise a means of enforcing such taxation, he will 
deserve well of his country and of mankind.” 

This third class of property still remains here, as in Germany, free 
from the demands of a foreign tax-gatherer. But the increased weight 
of taxation rendered necessary by the debts incurred to meet the 
expenses of the Civil War, and the extravagant-enterprises entered 
into under the stimulus of an inflated currency by the individual 
members of the United States immediately after the restoration of 
peace, have compelled their. Legislatures to search how to diffuse its 
burden as widely as possible, and it is not at all surprising that they 
have imposed taxes upon the second. 

Their action in this respect has been opposed and criticized with 
great ability. They have been accused of violating both the Consti- 
tution of the United States and the laws of political economy, by 
which latter phrase is probably meant that they are injuring the well- 
being of the nation and of the communities which they govern. 

The constitutionality of their action is no longer questionable, 
except by those individuals who claim that their own whims about the 
construction of the Constitution are entitled to more respect than its 
interpretation by that tribunal to which its makers intrusted that 
power. Two years ago the case of Kirtland against Hotchkiss? was 
brought before the Supreme Court of the United States by an appeal 
from the Supreme Court of Errors of Connecticut, when, although a 
most elaborate argument was made in favor of the appellant, and the 
respondent made no effort in his own behalf, the justices unanimously 
- affirmed the judgment of the lower court, holding that that State had 


1 Reported 100 U. S., page 491. 
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the power to compel Mr. Kirtland, who dwelt within its borders, to 
pay a tax upon a bond and mortgage owned by him, but made by a 
citizen of Illinois and creating a lien upon. Illinois land, the docu- 
ments necessary to prove the title to which were in the latter State. 
And at this very term two decisions! reaffirming that doctrine have 
been made, one, Nevada Bank against Sedgwick, holding that the 
United States has the power to thus tax property “invested abroad 
and in foreign countries” by a person within its jurisdiction; and the 
other, Bonaparte against Baltimore, that one State can in the same 
way levy a tax upon the bonds of another owned by one of its own 
citizens, even though that other has passed a statute expressly exempt- 
ing them from taxation. 

Nor are these decisions at all discordant with the established princi- 
ples of constitutional construction. At their argument but three 
points were seriously pressed upon the attention of the Court, the 
first only of which was applicable to the act of Congress. 

Taxation, it was said, is correlative with protection, otherwise it is 
unjust and void} so, as the property sought to be taxed here, being 
beyond the borders, is not within the protection of the sovereignty 
levying the tax, it cannot, therefore, be taxed by it. But, even 
admitting that the proposition that there must be a correlation between 
taxation and protection, could with propriety be engrafted by judicial 
construction into the Constitution a doctrine which is not supported 
by authority; it must be remembered that the protection given by a 
State extends to both the persons and the property of its subjects; 
that the protection to the former is fully as important as that given to 
the latter, and that nothing in the Federal Constitution,? at least, for- 
bids the estimation of the contribution to be paid in return for that 
protection by the means of the individual protected, while the fact 
that such a tax is not called a poll-tax in the act imposing it does 
not change its nature if it is aimed at individuals rather than at 
property. 

The other two objections, that such a tax amounts to a regulation 
and hindrance to commerce by impeding the loaning of money 
between different States, and thus also to an infringement of that 
vague class of rights which are, though not expressed in the Consti- 
tution, said to be guaranteed by it to the inhabitants of the United 


1 Neither of them has yet been reported. 
2 See the language of Mr. Justice Harlan in Kirtland v. Hotchkiss, 100 U. S. 491, at 
page 499. Paul v. Virginia, 8 Wallace, 168; Doyle v. Continental Life Insurance Com- 


pany, 94 U. S., 535. 
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States, had been substantially disposed of in previous two cases hold- 
ing that a state has the power to prohibit its citizens from taking out 
policies of fire or life insurance from a corporation created by another 
State, which practically amounts to investing money for that purpose 
beyond its borders. 

It is impossible to foretell with certainty the decision upon any 
point of constitutional law by a tribunal the composition of which 
changes. so often as does that of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, and the adherence of whose members to the rule that, when 
there are two equally plausible constructions of the Constitution, that 
which is most in accordance with their views of public policy should 
be adopted, together with their refusal, since their action in cases of 
such a character would otherwise only be reviewed by an amendment 
to the Constitution. To follow the custom of the highest tribunal in 
England, the House of Lords, which never allows a point it has once 
decided to be argued before it again, has often caused them to 
shrink from the logical result of conclusions, and either reversé or 
emasculate by what is technically known as distinction in their own or 
their predecessors’ decisions, so that even that one which is most 
familiar to laymen by name, and which those who are ignorant of the 
contents of both usually refer to with the same awe and admiration 
with which they speak of Magna Charta, the Dartmouth College case 
has been so modified as to be now almost nugatory.! 

But one of the best-known canons of-constitutional construction 
has hitherto been, with but very few exceptions, consistently upheld. 
It is that summed up in the expression that the power to tax implies 
the power to destroy, which was first formulated by Chief Justice 
Marshall, during Monroe’s Administration, in the case? when the 
constitutionality of the creation of the United. States Bank was sus- 
tained, and which when expanded means that if a State or the Na- 
tional Government holds under the Constitution the power to in any 
way tax it must also possess the power to forbid the ownership of a 
thing or the performance of an act. Moreover, no one who has read 
with care the decisions of the Supreme Court of the United States 
during the last ten years can have failed to observe the great reluc- 
tance with which it declares State laws imposing taxes unconstitu- 
tional, a reluctance which, at its present term, has induced it to prac- 


t See Burr Company vs. Massachusetts, 97 U. S., 25; Fertilizing Company vs. Hyde 
’ Park, 97 U. S., 659: Stone vs. Mississippi, ror U. S., 814. 
2 McCulloch v. Maryland, 4 Wheaton, 431. 
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tically overrule! a leading case, Dodge against Woolsey,? which had 
long been used as a convenient screen for the transfer from the State 
to the Federal courts of the investigation of their validity under State 
constitutions. 

So, it can be said with reasonable confidence, that henceforth every 
statute, whether State or National, which prohibits, interferes with, or 
burdens with taxation the investment by the citizens of the sovereignty 
enacting it of money in other States or nations, will be upheld by our 
highest tribunal. 

There remains, therefore, no ground of objection, save their lack of 
expediency, to the passage of such laws. And as soon as the knowl- 
edge of these decisions reaches the members of our State Legisla- 
tures, which may take some time—since it is usually as difficult for 
them to learn constitutional law as political economy—we may expect 
to see the introduction in them of bills attempting to discriminate by 
taxation against the investment of capital in other States. Congress 
is not likely soon to be urged to pass one. Its members must for 
some time devote themselves to planning how to rid us, without any 
evil resulting from the shock of freedom, from the vast mass of taxa- 
tion that was rendered necessary during the Civil War; and, more- 
over, until the recent Mexican enterprises very little American capital 
has been invested abroad. But with the individual States it is other- 
wise. Their present difficulty is, not how to dispose of a surplus, but 
how to raise the necessary amount of taxation. In their eagerness to 
fill the State treasuries, the Legislatures of many of them have 
grasped at the capital employed within their borders with such 
rapacity that had it not been for their want of skill in the art of pen- 
ning statutes, which enables most persons who can afford to take legal 
counsel to laugh at the assessors of personal property, they would 
have inevitably driven it away, and now that they have made clear to 
them a means of revenue, the first use of which will tend to keep 
capital at home, one can hardly doubt that some will hasten to 
adopt it. 

Its apparent advantages are very plausible. By the discourage- 
ment of foreign investments, which are made less profitable to the 
extent of the tax thus laid upon them, it on the one hand causes 
many who would otherwise have employed their wealth in the im- 
provement of other States to help foster the industries and enter- 


t Hawes v. Contavista Water Company, not yet reported. 
2 Reported 18 Howard, at page 331. 
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prises about them; while on the other it supports the expenses of 

governing a State without seeming to diminish any of the wealth within 
it. It also panders to the proletarian spirit which so frequently manifests 
itself in clamor for usury laws, a deluge of paper money and other 
devices to disguise robbery, since it is a tax that can only fall upon 
the rich and enterprising. 

The arguments most commonly urged against its use are little 
likely to influence them. The supposed iniquity of thus exposing 
property to double taxation they, like most others, will fail to see, 
since it can be always avoided by a man’s ceasing to invest abroad. 
The inevitable evils resulting from a measure which has such a tend- 
ency to denationalize the United States and produce discord among 
its individual members, are likely to be little heeded in communities 
where the spirit of local jealousy is so strong that it has resulted in the 
passage of such barbarous laws! to prevent corporations created else- 
where from removing suits brought against them to the Federal 
courts as are to be found upon the statute books of some of our west- 
ern States; or cause so many unsuccessful attempts by legislatures in 
the West and South to deny the citizens of other States the rights, 
privileges and immunities allowed by them fo their own, which the 
Supreme Court of the United States has been each time called upon 
to repress; or has compelled their own State governments to pass 
laws? obliging them to allow their fellow-citizens the same rights which 
the Constitution guaranteed to strangers. _ 

As long as they see that a revenue can be derived therefrom they 
are not likely to either read or listen to, even if they are capable of 
understanding, metaphysical arguments maintaining that one man’s 
claims against another should not be taxed, because they are not 
property. And one of the chief arguments against the taxation of 
intangible personal property, that on account of the ease with which 
its existénce is concealed, an ease which in this case is even greater 
than ordinary, it offers a premium to fraud at the expense of honesty, 
and bears with peculiar severity upon the helpless, since the property 
of widows and orphans, which is held by executors, administrators 


t See for example chapter 55 of the laws of Indiana for 1879, which provides that any 
foreign corporation transacting business within that State, which shall remove to or com- 
mence in a Federal court an action between itself and a citizen of Indiana, shall thereby 
forfeit all right to do business or own any interest in or lien upon real property thérein, and 
all rights secured by contract with its citizens. 

2See Chapter 212 of the Laws of New York for 1878; and Chapter 417 of its Laws for 
1879. 
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and trustees, and can always be discovered by the assessors, will have 
little weight in States that tax’ claims held by their citizens against 
each other, while the chief objection to the taxation of movable prop- 
erty of any kind, that it tends to drive it away from the territory 
where the tax is levied, does not seem to apply. 

The only injurious results from such a system of taxation that are 
at all likely to be feared or observed by those who have but an im- 
perfect appreciation of the relation between cause and effect are 
foreign retaliatory legislation and a decrease of population, due to a 
disinclination on the part of men of wealth and enterprise to remain 
in a place where they are hampered in their undertakings. That 
retaliatory legislation will follow the direct discotragement of foreign 
investments is shown by the passage of such laws that have resulted 
from indirect attempts to do so by excessive taxation of foreign 
insurance companies; and the fear of this will, undoubtedly in the 
end, act as a deterrent to the adoption of excessive extra-territorial 
taxation by those of the States which are in need of capital from else- 
where to develop their own resources. This fear, however, is not one 
which will affect such as have enough wealthy inhabitants to supply 
their needs, but who wish to oblige them, for the benefit of the land- 
owners among their fellow-citizens, to invest in domestic rather than 
in foreign enterprises. Of these one, at least, Massachusetts, has 
officially proclaimed that such a course may be desirable,! and it 
remains to be seen whether the logical result of such language will 
be carried out there. Those who so think and act will find, after 

they have erected their Chinese wall of taxation to prevent the flow 
of capital to the place where it can be most profitably employed, a 
single, but that a fatal flaw in their calculations, namely, that though 
the Constitution may leave them free to obstruct the movement of 
capital apart from its owner, yet that when its owner accompanies it, 
it cannot be impeded, and the same causes which make so many of 
those whose daily occupations are in Boston to lodge during half the 
a year away from that city in order to acquire a residence where they 
. can escape its burdensome taxation, which have brought so many 
rich and enterprising men ftom California to New York, and have 
induced at least one of the wealthiest citizens of Massachusetts to 
migrate, carrying with him to Pennsylvania all his personal property, 





t See the report of the Massachusetts Tax Commissioners, published in 1875, which shows 
so much ability in its authors that it is hard to believe that they can sympathize with the 
cause which they defend. 
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away from the clutches of the tax collector of the State where he 
acquired it, will produce a tendency to deprive them of their citizens 
of wealth and intelligence, that will in the end destroy their pros- 
perity, if they do not cease from fighting with human against natural 
laws. 

To believe that the experience, if not the dread, of these evils will 
not soon put an end to a system of taxation which directly discrimi- 
nates against foreign investments, would be equivalent to disbelieving 
in the constant progress of humanity. But it can hardly be expected 
that States which adhere to the system of taxing a creditor upon the 
ae money due him by its own citzens, will imitate the example of New 

ee _ York and Alabama in entirely releasing him from taxation upon that 

3 due him from strangers, and thus encourage the movement of capital 
from beyond its borders, especially as a tax upon such loans nomi- 
nally equal in amount to that upon those made within the State, will, 
on account of the ease with which it can be evaded, and the proba- 
bility that in the place whither capital is attracted, a lower rate of 
taxation prevails than in that whence it comes, subject the men at 
whom it is aimed rather to an annoyance than to a burden. 

It is probable that both kinds of taxes will be abolished, if not 
exactly very nearly at the same time. But certainly neither will be 
until the people have been shown something better to take their place 
‘as a means of obtaining the revefhue necessary to defray the expenses 

’ of government. . 

agi The reformers have had, hitherto, little difficulty in displaying the 
a evils of the ordinary methods in use in the United States, but show 
cy no harmony when they suggest substitutes for them. Until those who 
wish to assist us to something better reach some kind of an agreement 
Me. it is useless to hope that we can rid ourselves from the present in- 
2 ge . cubus, which is only tolerable, because the stupidity of its creators has 
a given us an opportunity in so many instances to shirk the load which 
we seem to bear. 

But that cannot be done, until the principles of taxation are suf- 
ficiently well known to facilitate argument by deduction from them. 
Nor this before they have been discovered and identified. There is 
no other branch of political economy which is so little understood, 
and none which is likely to yield so rich a harvest to him who under- 
takes its study and investigation with patience and intelligence. 

The great problem that the people of the United States will soon 
be obliged to solve, is, how to increase the local and diminish the 






























national taxation with as little diminution as possible to the wealth of 
the country. 

He who can teach them best how to do this, whether his labor be 
performed as a student, as a writer for the press, as a lawyer, or as a 
statesman, will have the key to fame and to fortune. 


ROGER FOSTER. 





PARTYISM AND PARTY, SPIRIT. 


HE genesis and growth of political parties in a republic like ours 
would be of themselves a fruitful subject of inquiry and spécu- 

lation, and would lead to reflections and conclusions useful alike to 
the practical statesman and political philosopher. A slight analysis, 
however, would be sufficient to convince us that they have their root 
not in the necessities of mankind, but in sentiments and motives not 


very salutary to our form of government, or even creditable to human _ 


nature itself. Instead of being a normal development of free institu- 
tions they would be found to be a fungus on the body politic, nursed 
into rapid growth by the function it performs of robbing the parent 
stem of much of its strength and vitality. So far from being an out- 
growth of true liberty, they would be seen to antagonize it, and if 
suffered to go on without check or restraint they would gradually 
undermine and overthrow it. 

The essential condition of political parties, their foundation, nutri- 
ment and support, are the glittering prizes offered to the successful 
champions and combatants on either side. If there were no National 
or State exchequers, if to the victors there were no spoils, if, in a 
word, offices were without emolument and patronage, there would be- 
no parties, and party spirit, being deprived of its natural sustenance, 
would soon die out. Greed and a division of the profits fill up the 
measure of the struggling patriot’s hopes and ambition, and he sees 
in the distribution of offices the golden opportunity for himself and 
a host of friends, dependents and satellites. Their hopes are kept alive 
by a multiplicity of contrivances, all calculated to advance the same 
ends. A subsidized press, caueuses and conventions manipulated by a 
few aspiring and skillful leaders and their paid henchmen, orators hired 
for the occasion, contributions levied without mercy upon a whole 
41 
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army of officials, ticket-venders hired to stand around the polls to 
bribe and cheat the voters—those, as is well known, are some of the 
most common elements that enter into the construction and constitu- 
tion of parties at the pr- nt day, and compose the greatest part of 
their efficiency, machinery and support. That they are not the means 
whereby the masses are to be educated and ennobled or republican 
institutions preserved in their purity and presented in the most 
attractive form for the imitation and adoption of the less enlightened 
nations of the earth, will scarcely admit of question. It is more of a 
puzzle and problem to understand how, with all the humiliations, 
‘crimes, the cringing servility, the decline of public virtue, the venality 
and corruption, the suppression of independent thought, conviction, 
speech and action, and general degredation and decadence that are 
born of such a system, any form of civil government that harbors it 
can long survive. 

But it is not so much to point out the origin of political parties, or 
to discuss their general tendency to scatter the seeds of discord and 
dissolution in a single State, as to show how they check the normal 
growth of free institutions everywhere and arrest the progress of the 
people towards their natural inheritance, universal order, liberty and 
equality, that this essay is undertaken. 

Before attempting this, however, it will be well to notice the prin- 
cipal ground upon which partyism is upheld by its advocates and its 
continued existence sought to be perpetuated. -The argument in its 
favor rests upon the accredited maxim that two great parties are 
needed under every government to watch each other, and that both 
together, constituting the totality of the people, they are all by this 

| means preserved from public danger. ithout this vigilance of par- 
\ties, they argue, those holding the reins @f government would soon 
/become usurpers, corruption in office would be the order of the day, 
,and the masses become the victims of oppression and anarchy. But 
‘the two great parties, standing like sentinels upon the watch-towers 
‘of freedom, and each ready to sound the tocsin of alarm in case of 
danger from the other, no such results are to be apprehended. 

‘ In answer to this.statement it would be pertinent to ask: Is'it, in 
point of fact, true that parties usually conduct themselves toward each 
other in this way, and thus make themselves conservators of the public 
liberty ? Is it true that, in the abseyce of parties, the ruling classes 

-would have it all their own way? Could they go on and execute 
their ambitious projects without being called to account for it? Would 
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they enjoy any greater immunity from criticism and detection than if 
they were under the perpetual espionage of two hostile factions? To 
imagine such a thing is to imagine the great body of the people to be 
as indifferent to their own interests as to the conspiracies and machin- 
ations of their rulers. It is to imagine such willful blindness and 
neglect on their part, or such besotted ignorance as falls to the lot of 
those only who have already lost their-liberties, or deserve to lose 
them—such total inability to manage their own affairs as to justify 
their return to a state of vassalage and barbarism. Suffice it to say, 
that such an unfortunate condition does not attach itself to a people 
capable of representative government. The higher their intelligence 
the greater their aptitude and discrimination in the selection of proper 
persons to fill their offices; and having selected the most worthy in- 
struments for this purpose, they have no longer the same motive for 
watching them, though, no doubt, the promptings of patriotism would 
stimulate them to do this as much, to say the least of it, as they would 
the most violent partisan. 

Besides, it is obvious that, if the inclination is not wanting, a party 
or the moiety of the people are less qualified to guard against cor- 
ruption and abuses than the whole body of the people, just as a single 
force is less effectual than several forces combined for any purpose. 

Then, again, this mutually hostile vigilance of parties, the principle 
of setting a rogue to watch a rogue, is apt to defeat itself in practice. 
For, while one hostile party is anxious to convict some member of the 
other of malfeasance or neglect of duty in office, or of any other 
offense, his own party is just as anxious to shield him. Does it relate 
to some fraudulent election, the members of both parties conspire 
together and exhaust every artifice in favor of their respective candi- 
dates and against the opposing candidates. And such is the partisan 
feeling sometimes exhibited on these occasions, the fierce strifes and 
animosities, as to threaten the most serious consequences and jeopar- 
dize the very existence of the Republic. As an instance of this, I 
need only advert to one of the latest and most memorable contests in 
our history for the election of President, by which the whole nation 
was convulsed from one extremity to the other, and came well nigh 
being wrecked upon the waves of party passion. The most melan- 
choly feature of this contest was the violent ebullition of party spirit 
which seized on all classes of thé community alike, so that when the 
time came for the final adjudication of the question’ before the Com- 
mission appointed to decide it, we witnessed the remarkable spectacle 
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of every memoer of it being swayed, like a leaf in the wind, by partisan 
bias and attachments—the venerable Judges of the Supreme Court, 
from whom better things were to be expected, voting each his party 
predilections, as he happened to belong to either the Republican or 


Democratic side, with as much zeal and unanimity as the veriest party 


hacks at an annual election for the lowest town offices. 

' Does it relate to inquisitions set on foot to ascertain the complicity 
of members of Congress or other officers of the Government in pecu- 
lations of the public funds, or lending their votes or influence to shield 
the guilty, or in any of the thousand methods for defrauding the 
Government, how often do we see the forces of the administration 
banded together for the purpose of protecting it against the censure 
or exposure that might result from punishing the offenders, and work- 
ing for this end with as much zeal and assiduity as the opposition 
exhibit in their efforts to ferret out and punish the transgressors. 

In this way the labors of the two parties often counteract and 
neutralize each other, and the guilty make their escape in the cloud 
of dust raised over their heads by their political friends and enemies. 

Were these party contests never indulged in, and the people left 
free to visit with punishment all infractions of the public service, 
without raising any party clamor or issue, who can doubt that there 
would be fewer instances of incompetency in appointments and elec- 
tions to office, and the springs of public justice less liable to be con- 
taminated. As with the greater assurance that’ true merit would be 
rewarded, and the drones and knaves got rid of, so would it be with 
respect to efficiency in the public service the moment party dictation 
and control were ended. Upon this point I need not enlarge, as there 
can scarcely be two opinions upon it at the present day among intel- 
ligent people. Let there be frequent changes in office, from the high- 
est to the lowest, and the application, as to fitness, of the party test 
instead of the test of merit, and it follows inevitably that the ranks 
must often be filled with inexperienced, if not incompetent persons, 
and there cannot be the same fidelity and usefulness in the discharge 
of public trusts as in those cases where the incumbent is known to 
possess the necessary qualifications, and is not liable to removal dur- 
ing good behavior. This is one of those propositions, the simple 
statement of which would seem to be all the argument needed in its 


_ favor, though its truth has been fully confirmed by the recent experi 


ence of our Canadian neighbors and the most enlightened countries 
of Europe, where the system of partisan appointments to office has _ 
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given way to one established upon tests of character, capacity and 
general fitness. 

While the dominion of parties and the prevalence of party spirit, 
in a state, are to be deprecated on other grounds, they present, to the 
eye of the philosophical observer, their worst aspect when viewed in 
relation to the laws which govern human progress. Like other evil 
institutions and practices, handed down from barbarous times, they a 
erect a barrier against this progress, hard to be removed, because of ’ 
the deep-rooted prejudices in their favor, and the powerful support 
they receive from the most influential classes of citizens. Were it not ~ “Ve 
for the vigorous action of the laws themselves, which are sure, sooner } 
or later, to assert their superiority and overcome all opposition, we 
might indeed despair of ever finding any remedy for the evil. . we 

But, it may be asked, have we any assurance of the existence of , “Fs ; 
these laws of progress, waging such a bitter warfare against the 
powers of evil? May they not be the mere creatures of the imagina- 

| tion? And, if real, how do we know that they may not finally suc- ~4 
cumb to the hostile forces arrayed against them ? ~ 
To undertake to answer these questions fully would require vastly ~ "3 
more space than can here be given to them. Suffice it to say that “4 
both reason and induction have in recent times demonstrated the 
existence of forces, set in motion and guided by unseen and unknown a 
agencies, that control the affairs of nations with a vigor, uniformity “ 
and certainty analogous to the laws which dominate the material ‘ 
world. Like the forces which have stimulated into activity the life- 
giving properties of nature, and gradually peopled the earth, first, 
with the lowest organisms, and afterward with still higher and higher 
forms of life, in an almost endless series and succession, until their 
final culmination in man himself; so those which have been instru- 
mental in fashioning man from a rude beginning, into a being capable 
of collective and social aggregation, have advanced him from a com- 
paratively humble origin to his present more exalted condition. And 
as it has been in the past, so there is every reason to believe it will - 
be in the future, by the persistent operations of these forces, he will 
go on conquering and to conquer, in a career of progress and im- 
4 provement, not perhaps unchecked and uninterrupted at times, but 
nevertheless borne forward toward an ideal of happiness and perfec- __ ry 
tion. If the general movement is slow, and not without its haltings Bice: 
and retrogressions, it is nevertheless sure; and it is marked by so 
many milestones on the way; it is strewn with so many evidences of 
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gain and conquest, that no one who has carefully studied the subject 
can, at the present day, shut his eyes to the fact that our civilization 
is advancing, and that it is advancing by virtue of a law whose 
springs and pulleys, though they: may not be seen or understood, are 
as well attested as any of those which direct the planets in their 
courses. 

The direction and destiny given to this movement of man in his 
social and civil capacity is toward complete emancipation from all 
restraints upon his liberty. Hence his struggle throughout all the 
ages. In all the vicissitudes of his checkered career, amid all the 
misery and agony poured upof him at the hands of tyrants and 
task-masters, amid the throes of revolution, at the stake and on the 
scaffold, this darling object. the achievement of liberty, has inspired 
all his efforts, and filled him with the martyr’s faith and courage; 
and even when darkness and doubt covered him, his despairing cry 
has still been heard: “ Liberty! Fraternity! and Equality !” 

Nor have these been mere empty names, without meaning or 
inspiration. On the contrary, they breathe forth the very essence 
and expression of the laws which underlie human progress—the law 
of the equality of human rights and the law of Kuman brotherhood, 
by means of which the jarring elements of our nature will, one day, 
be molded and melted into such a harmony of thought, speech and 
action as will unbar the prison’s doors, banish crime and misery from 
the earth, and render the restraints of human laws and governments 
alike unnecessary. 

It is against the realization of hopes such as these that party throws 
its baleful influence ; it is upon such a picture, not altogether ideal or 
fanciful, that it projects its dark shadow. By the agency of powerful 
individuals and powerful combinations it throws impediments in the 
way of the orderly march of events, so that sometimes although the 
current still moves, we scarcely see it. The fierce dissensions and 
animosities born of party spirit sever the bonds that unite individuals 
and neighborhoods together, and close up the avenues to that spirit 
of toleration, forbearance and mutual regard which are so essential to 
combined effort in carrying forward all great measures of reform. 
The heart and the intellect are both restricted in their operations for 
the achievement of these ends. How common to see men of worth 
and ability and naturally large views “narrowing their minds,” as 
Goldsmith so happily expresses it with regard to Burke: 

** And to party giving up what was meant for mankind.” 
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They have wallowed so long in the little dirty pool of party politics 
that the slime sticks to their skirts, and they are incapable ever after- 
wards of getting rid of the stain. 

Add to this the influence which such examples have upon the/ 
young. No sooner does a young man enter upon the theatre of 
active life than he thinks it his first duty to connect himself with one 
of the great political parties of the day, just as his elders have done) 


before him, and to be as loud and obstreperous in favor of it as any . 8 
of them. Nor is his selection of a party determined, as a general a 
thing, by any consideration of its merits. On the contrary, in nine ar 
bj cases out of ten, he joins it because his father happened to be a mem- ” 


‘ber or from some other equally trifling motive. The consideration 

whether the men and measures he is about to support are good or 
4 bad, whether any great principles of justice or public policy are at 
issue, whether he could not spend his time and talents to much better 
advantage in some other fielid—no such questions as these ever enter : + 
his mind. “My party right or wrong’”—this is the grand political 
motto he inscribes on his banners; this is the talisman that urges his a 
footsteps onward, and leads him into the thickest of the fight. . It is ‘a 
related of one of the conspicuous party leaders of a past age that 
when, on a certain occasion, he was about to cast his vote for a (a 
candidate for office, and was told that he was a scoundrel, “Never 





mind that,” said he, “all we want to know is that he is our é 
scoundrel!” ‘a 
y Such is a specimen of the political morality and principle often a 
boasted of and taught by the champions of party, and handed down > an 


as a sacred legacy to their children and countrymen. Is it any 
wonder that when such doctrines are taught among us that partyism 
should be harder to shake off here than anywhere else, that it should 
have become an almost exclusively American institution, and that we 
should be “traduced and taxed of other nations” for continuing it so 
long? Says Von Holst, in his Constitutional History of the United 
States: ‘‘ Party spirit has permeated the whole of political life in the . 
United States to a greater degree than anywhere else.” 
There is another way in which the evil spirit of party thwarts the 
normal action of the law of progress, and that is by dictating, through 
the exercise of arbitrary power on the.part of its leaders, the course 
and policy of the Government. This is due, no doubt, inacertain ~~ — 
measure to the blindness and ignorance of these leaders and to the id 
inherent weakness and backwardness of politics as a science. Its 
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principles are so little understood that no single mind has been able to 
devise any system that would stand the test of experiment for a single 
generation ; and statecraft, as it is generally understood, is only the 
contrivance of shifting means and expedients to meet emergencies as 
they arise. Taking advantage of these imperfections in politics, little 

_ men, the “forcible feebles” of political parties, who, if they have suf- 
ficient cunning, are just as likely to get into power as others, through 
party machinery and management often try to foist on the public the 
merest shams and devices as if they contained the very essence of 
political wisdom. 

Nor is this all or the worst. The most salutary measures of relief 
or reform are likely to be barred out unless they are presented to the 
public through the regular channels, and bear the trade-mark of one 
or the other of the two great controlling parties. Hence a third party, 
whenever it- makes its appearance, is immediately ostracized by the 
other two, and, no matter what its pretensions, “be its designs wicked 
or charitable,” it stands no chance for a hearing, or even for its life. 
Witness the efforts of the so-called “Greenback party” at the present 

’ time to step in between the other two and assert its claims for consid- 
eration. It is denounced on both sides and viewed as an interloper of 
the very worst description. So with the “ Liberty party” years ago. 
In its first struggle for existence it met with the most relentless hatred 
and opposition from both Whigs and Democrats ; every artifice known 
to the most unscrupulous political management was employed to get 
rid of it; and this heroic little party, bearing in its hands a remedy for 
obliterating the greatest stain upon our institutions, came near being 
crushed to death between the upper and nether millstone of party ' 
politics. Such a spectacle would be amusing if it were not so sad. It 
is like that of two dogs growling and fighting over a bone, but the 
moment a third comes along, dropping their own quarrel, and both 
pitching into him with renewed fury. In relation to the abolitionists, 
the same high authority I have already cited has not failed to notice 
the hostile attitude the two great parties of the day placed themselves 
in toward this third party, and he signalizes it as an instance of the 
unrelenting warfare waged againt those “who had not sold themselves 
bodily to the one party or the other.” ! 

But the mischief does not stop with this attempt to stifle the inde- 
pendent thought and action of those outside the pale of the two great 
parties. Perhaps its worst feature is that it reacts upon the ranks of 


x Von Holst, Constitutional History of the United States, Volume II., p. 693. 
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those remaining inside, cramping the range of their vision, demoraliz- 
ing their action, and substituting a narrow bastard patriotism, ‘that 
regards all questions of public policy from the selfish standpoints for 
that healthy individual freedom which is not hampered in its views by 
any considerations of party attachments or fealty. 

Still, as has been already more than hinted, let us not forget that 
the most licentious and powerful parties cannot permanently put a 
stop to the march of progress, any more than can any of the other 
undermining and destructive agencies. If they could, every govern- 
ment on earth would, sooner or later, fall into anarchy and dissolu- 
tion, and the springs of all progress would perish. 

That many governments do finally succumb and fall a prey to pow- 
erful factions in a State, we need not look very far into history to 
discover. This is a lesson that every school-boy knows. Neverthe- 
less, it is just as true that the disruption and decay of single states, 
the fall of principalities and powers here and there on the face of the 
earth, no more threatens the soul and life of liberty than the 
occasional fall of a star threatens to blot out the orb of day. It may 
indeed happen that ours is one of the governments that are fated to 
experience the catastrophe I have mentioned, and that this may come 
sooner than most of us imagine. Yet if it does come, unless present 
signs deceive us, it will be due to other causes than the very grave 
evils connected with party politics that I have been considering. 
That danger, we may congratulate ourselves, however nearly we may 
have approached it, is already past. The blow that will prostrate us 
as a nation, whenever it shall be dealt us, will come from some other 
quarter. 

For strange as it may seem, while the reckless and profligate course 
of political parties has been the fruitful source of calamity, and even 
threatened destruction to our institutions, for many years in our his- 
tory, and while other nations whose systems more nearly resemble ours 
have got rid of these dangers, without our profiting apparently by 
the example, yet the evidence is not wanting to show that we are 
beginning to open our eyes to their importance, and to make us 
cherish the assurance that*the day is not very far distant when they 
will be warded off entirely. 

This evidence meets us at several different points: First, in the 
altered tone of the public press, which, as a general thing, is not so 
servile as formerly in its attachment and allegiance to parties, even in 
those instances where it is a recognized organ of one of them. For 
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once in a whiie, however rare the intervals, it makes bold to express 
dissent from the dicta and domination of its leaders, and occasionally 
-to approve the men and measures of the opposition. In many cases 
it rises to a still higher level, where it is seen throwing off the party 
shackles altogether, and refusing to lend its undivided aid and 
influence to any political organization whatever. To the true lovers 
of progress there is no more encouraging sight than this, and none 
that reflects so well our ideal of this great exponent of the public 
sentiment. The mouthpiece of no party, taking a comprehensive 
view of all public questions as they arise, looking with unbiased judg- 
ment and freedom upon the acts of public men, .censuring where cen- 
sure is called for and praising where praise is deserved, listening only 
to the dictates of truth and justice—such a press as this becomes the 
most efficient agent we can imagine in the cause of progress and in 
preserving inviolate the liberties of the people. 

Next in importance is the refusal of individuals all over the land, the 
_number of whom is becoming greater and greater every day, to bind 
themselves to support the candidates of their own party indiscrim- 
inately, without looking into their qualifications for office. Nor is the 
number by any means small of those who have got rid of the party 
collar altogether, believing it to be a badge of servility and obsequious- 
néss. And in this emancipation it is wonderful what a relief they find 
from the trials, vexations and little petty annoyances which party 


_ obedience always imposes. It is like shaking off some incubus they 













had all their lives been troubled with. 

Another hopeful sign of the times is the advocacy by so many 
people among us of what is called civil service reform. Both parties 
have been reluctant to take it up and make it a fair and square issue 
before the people, though the Republicans have paraded it in their 
platforms and inscribed it on their banners to some extent. It is a 
question, however, so inexorable in its demands to. be heard that 
neither party can afford to ignore or to trifle with it much longer, and 
it is sure, sooner or later, to assert its prerogative to be considered 
altogether the first and most vital question of the day. The reason 
for this hesitancy on the part of both partiés is obvious, for they well 
know that the moment this great reform becomes engrafted on the 
policy of the country, as a part of it, their occupation as politicians and 
' partisans, in the worst sense of the term, is gone, and that political 
parties, as at present understood, with all their shifts and appliances 
to secure the largest possible number of offices to the largest possible 
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number of retainers, will be dead and buried beyond the hopeor power 
of resurrection. 

Finally, we may be said to have the surest safeguard and guaranty 
against the perpetuation of the excesses of partyism and of the party 
spirit in the general diffusion of knowledge and the enlightenment of 
public opinion. Before these other relics of barbarism have fallen, 
such as the feudal system, slavery and ecclesiastical tyranny, never to 
revive. May we not, therefore, look with courage and confidence for 
a similar result with respect to the evil under consideration? Since 
the march of public opinion registers the extent to which the great 
laws of human progress.are operative in any given community, do we 
not see a sure omen, in the declining veneration for and subservience 
to parties in the United States, that these laws are active and pro- 
ducing their natural fruit with us? More than this, when men attain 
to the stature of perfect independence of party restraints, when they 
no longer regard the Government as a mere money-making machine, 
to be worked for their particular advantage and that of their party, 
when the press of the country all over the Union utters its legitimate 
convictions, without fear or favor from any party, and the party shib- 
boleth shall lose its power over individuals, may we not reverently 
claim to be considered one of the favored races, who, by laying aside 
the sins that so easily beset them, have rendered themselves fit to sur- 
vive the rest, and who perhaps are destined to reach the highest eleva- 
tion and expansion to which the progress of free thought and free 
principles are capable of conducting any people ? 


WILLIAM BRACKETT. 















